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COAST GUARD 
TAKES WOUNDED 


Coast Guardsmen, manning ” 
an assault transport in the 
Eniwetok (Marshall Islands) © 
invasion, bring aboard a 
‘wounded fighter from a land-_ 
ing craft. (Official U.S. Coast 
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Guard photo from H. & E.)” 
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A fighting flier wears his decorations 
on his chest. But a fighting plane wears 
hers on her nose. 


And one look at the bombs and Swas- 
tikas painted on this B-26—“The Ex- 
terminator” —will tell you she’s a two- 


fisted fightin’ fool! 


Like the notches on an old-time Injun- 
fighter’s gun, they keep track of her 
score. A bomb for every one of her 40 
successful missions .. . a Swastika for 
each of the six Nazi planes she’s shot 
down. 


“The Exterminator” fought her way 
through some of the war’s] hottest 
actions. She blasted Bizerte, Tunis, 
ae 


40 MISSIONS —NOBODY SCRATCHED 


Every Bombardier, every Navigator, every Pilot, 
every Gunner who wears A. A. F. wings, gets 
training unequalled by that of any air force in 
oe world . . . training that makes him a better 

flier anda better fighter than the enemy he meets. 


FLY AND FIGHT WITH THE 


News Magazine for Youth published weekly, 
as second. class matter at Post Office at Dayton, O., unde" 
two or more copies to one. ad iress, 80c a school year each "(32 {onan or 40c a semester eac! 


World Week, 220 East 42nd Street, 


Sousse, Pantelleria, Sardinia, Naples 
and Rome. She “exterminated” the 
Germans’ bridges, shattered their rail- 
road yards, skip-bombed their ships. 
She pounded Salerno for a week to help 
pave the way for the 5th Army’s landing. 


Yeton all these flights, in all these fights, 
not a man in her crew was scratched. 
That’s the kind of fighting record that 
makes bad reading in Berlin! 


And that’s the kind of team you’/] be on 
when you fly with the A. A. F.: . . the 
hardest-hitting, best-trained team that 
ever took to the sky! 


Bombardier, Navigator, Pilot, Gunner 

. whatever wings you wear... you'll 
hit the enemy often, and hit him hard. 
And you'll know how to get back home, 
so you can hit him again tomorrow. 


And the Swastikas, or Rising Suns, 
painted on the nose of your plane, will 
be plemty of proof that you, too, are part 
of the “greatest team in the world!” 


U. §S. ARMY RECRUITING SERVICE 


You can get ready naw for your place on the 
“greatest team in the world” —the A. A. F.—as 
Bombardier, Navigator, Pilot or Gunner. Go 
to the nearest Aviation Cadet Examining Board 

. see if you can qualify for the Air Corps En- 
listed Reserve. If you qualify, you will receive 
the Enlisted Reserve insignia shown above... 
but will not be called for training until you 
are 18 or over. 


When called, your special aptitudes will be 
studied further to determine the type of train- 
ing you will receive. For the A. A. F. not only 
builds a combat crew from the pick of the 
crop, but carefully selects for each position 
the man with the best capabilities for the job 
.. and then@dds the thorough training which 
makes this all-star team the world’s finest. 


Prepare yourself in advance by taking C. A. P. 
Cadet Training as given by your local Civil 
Air Patrol. Also see your High School prin- 
cipal or adviser about recommended courses 
in the Air Service Division of the High School 
Victory Corps. Both afford valuable pre-avia- 
tion training. 
(Essential workers In War tndustry os Agriculture 
—do not apply.) 


For information on Naval Aviation Cadet 
Training, apply at nearest Office of Naval 
Officer Procurement. This advertisement has 
the approval of the Joint Army Navy Personnel 
Board. 
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ARMY A/R FORCES 
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VOTES FOR SOLDIERS? 


Pros and Cons of the 





See eral service men’s vote bill: 


Federal-State Compromise 


HREE political groups were active 
during the bitter four-months’ strug- 
in Congress over the service men’s 
yoting bill. These groups waged this 
battle with their eyes on the coming 
Presidential election. 

New Deal Democrats were confident 
that most of the 11,000,000 service men 
would vote for President Roosevelt if 
he ran for a fourth term: So they sup- 
ported a short, simple Federal ballot, 
which the armed forces would distrib- 
ute, collect and return to the States for 
gunting. They felt that the Federal 
ballot was necessary to assure a large 
soldier-sailor vote in the November elec- 
tion. They also proposed that service 
men be permitted to vote for Senators 
and Representatives merely by placing 
an “X” before the name of the political 
party favored by the voter. 

Most Republicans were suspicious of 
the short “bob-tailed” Federal ballot. 
They insisted that service men be re- 
quired to write in the names of Senators 
and Representatives on their Federal 
ballots. They also contended that State 
and local candidates had as much right 
to a place on the ballot as candidates 
for Federal office. So most Republicans 
supported restrictions on the use of 
Federal ballots and favored a state 
ballot system. 

Southern Democrats, led by Repre- 
sentative John E. Rankin of Mississippi, 
joined Republicans in backing the com- 
promise states’ rights voting bill. South- 
émers said the Federal ballot would vio- 
late the Constitutional right of the 
States to run their own elections. And 
they frankly acknowledged that they 
did not want Federal ballot rules to 
Upset present poll-tax or anti-Negro 
vote restrictions in the Southern States. 

Throughout this battle over the bal- 
lot there were Democrats and Republi- 
tans who earnestly urged Congress to 
pass a bill assuring every service man 
Overseas the right at least to vote for 
Federal officeholders. They said neither 
party could afford to refuse the demo- 
Matic right to vote to men who were 
Giving their lives to defend this democ- 
facy, They insisted that the compromise 
fates’ rights vote bill would not pass 
this test. In denouncing this bill, Sena- 
fr Alben Barkley (Democratic Majority 
Leader of Kentucky) ably summed up 
case for those who favored a more 











International News 


Even in the jungles of New Guinea an officer brings ballots to the 
Australians and supervise their voting, while Yanks look on. 


“If all the soldiers and sailors scat- 
tered all over the world . . . should at 
this hour announce that they would 
vote against the party now in power, if 
the opportunity were given to them, I 
would nevertheless feel it my duty to 
vote to give them that opportunity. ...” 

Shortly before passage by the House 
and Senate of the states’ rights com- 
promise vote bill, President Roosevelt 
expressed his opinion on the measure. 
He told reporters that the point to de- 
cide was whether more service men 
would have an opportunity to vote un- 
der the states’ right compromise or 
under the existing law which Congress 
passed in 1942. 


Explaining the 1942 Law 


At this moment, a review of the 1942 
vote law is important to an understand- 
ing of an issue which is likely to figure 
prominently in the 1944 Presidential 
campaign. 

The 1942 vote law was entitled “An 
Act to Provide a Method of Voting, in 
Time of War, by Members of the Land 
and Naval Forces Absent from the 
Place of Their Residence.” This law 
was of interest because of two provi- 
sions: (1) it set aside the State re- 
guirement that a person must register 
in person (and establish his voting resi- 
dence) in order to be eligible to vote; 
and (2) it abolished state laws requir- 
ing the payment of poll taxes, so far as 
they applied to service men. 

Eight Southern States — Virginia, 
South Carolina, Texas, Tennessee, 


Georgia, Alabama, Arkansas, and Mis- 
sissippi — require the payment of a poll 
tax, usually amounting to $1 or $2 a 
year. The poll tax has tended to keep 
Negroes and poorer whites from vot- 
ing, and is assailed by many thoughtful 
citizens as undemocratic. The outlawing 
of poll taxes in the 1942 vote law was 
attacked as an unconstitutional invasion 
of States’ rights, and several states re- 
fused to obey it. 

The 1942 law did not make any pro- 
visions for a Federal ballot. Under this 
law a service man had to request a 
state war ballot from his home state. 
He made his request on a post card 
provided by the Army and Navy. But 
no provision was made to speed up the 
handling of application cards or the re- 
turn of ballots from war fronts. The 
law also called for the distribution of 
bulky instruction booklets, a difficult 
job: because of the scarcity of space on 
cargo planes and ships. 

A survey by the Census Bureau shows 
that in the November, 1942, election 
only 28,051 legal war ballots were cast 
by service men under the 1942 vote 
law. The main difficulty was that most 
states did not provide enough time, 
even for soldiers stationed within the 
United States, to obtain ballots and 
have their votes counted. More than 
half the states, for example, provided 
that ballots should be mailed to absen- 
tee voters not more than 30 days before 
election day, and in some states even 
less time was allowed. 

Critics of the 1942 vote law also 
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pointed out that it contained no pro- 
vision providing, penalties for its viola- 
tion. A service man might apply for 
a war ballot, but there is nothing in the 
1942 law to guarantee that he would 
receive the ballot or that it would be 
counted by the local election board. 
Eight states appear to have ignored the 
1942 law. 


The Green-Lucas Bill 


A bill to improve the service men’s 
voting machinery in the 1944 election 
was worked out last November by 
Democratic Senators Green of Rhode 
Island and ‘Lucas of Illinois. The Green- 
Lucas bill was approved during Con- 
gressional hearings by the Chairmen of 
the Republican and Democratic Na- 
tional Committees. The bill would es- 
tablish a War Ballot Commission. This 
Commission would prepare and print a 
simplified Federal war ballot for voting 
for President, Vice President, Senators 
and Representatives. Ballots and lists 
of candidates would be distributed to 
men in the armed forces. (This pro- 
vision for the listing of candidates was 
included to meet Republican objections 
to a short Federal ballot. ) 

A balloting day would be fixed by 
the commanding officer of each unit at 
a time that would not interfere with 
military operations. The voter would 
mark his ballot in secret, seal it in an 
envelope, and turn it over to his officer 
for transmission to the War Ballot Com- 
mission. The Commission would then 
send the ballot, still sealed in an en- 
velope, to the Secretary of State of the 
voter’s state. The Secretary would for- 
ward the ballot to the proper election 
officials for counting. Penalties were 
provided for interference with a service 
man’s right to vote, or for failure to 
count any legal ballot. 


The Battie Begins 


Republican and Southern Democratic 
Senators succeeded in sidetracking the 
Green-Lucas bill for a measure intro- 
duced by Senator Eastland (Democrat 
of Mississippi) and Representative Ran- 
kin. The Eastland-Rankin bill prohib- 
ited the use of Federal ballots and left 
the problem to the States. 

A few days later two Republican 
members of the President's Cabinet — 
Secretary of War Stimson and Secretary 
of the Navy Knox — warned that the 
armed services would be unable to han- 
dle 48 widely different state voting sys- 
tems. Representative George H. Bender 
(Republican of Ohio) also praised the 
Governors for calling special sessions of 
State legislatures to revise their voting 
systems, but he added: “Despite these 
good intentions, our soldiers are not go- 
ing to vote unless Congress provides 





them with a simple, uniform Federal 
ballot.” 

In a sharply worded message to Con- 
gress on January 26, President Roose- 
velt denounced the Eastland-Rankin 
states’ rights bill as “a fraud” upon the 
armed forces and the American people. 
But on February 3, the House passed 
it by a heavy majority. 

Meanwhile, a rising tide of public 
opinion against the states’ rights bill 
caused the Senate to reverse its stand. 
It then approved a revised Green-Lucas 
bill and added it to the Eastland-Rankin 
measure. These two bills were sent to 
a conference committee composed of 
five Senators and five Representatives. 
This committee, after long argument, 
worked out a compromise states’ rights- 
Federal vote bill and sent it to the Sen- 
ate and House for approval. Supporters 
of the compromise said it protected the 
rights of the states to control their own 
elections, while giving service men the 
vote. Critics said it would permit fewer 
servicemen to vote than under the 1942 
law. 

The Senate quickly passed the com- 
promise bill by a 47 to 31 vote and the 
House approved it, 273 to 111. In each 
case a majority of Republicans joined 
a minority of Democrats (mostly South- 
erners) to pass the bill. 

The compromise vote bill provides 
that: 

1. Service men from any State with 
an absentee voters’ law must use State 
ballots within the United-States. If out- 
side the country, a service man may 
use a Federal ballot to vote for Federal 
officeholders only if he declares that he 
applied for a State ballot before Sep- 
tember 1 and had not received it by 
October 1. But, in addition, the Gov- 
ernor of a service man’s State must have 
declared by July 15 that the use of such 
a Federal ballot is legal in that State. 

2. In States that have no absentee 
voters law (Kentucky and New Mex- 
ico), the Governor may declare on or 
before July 15 that the use of the Fed- 
eral ballot is authorized by State law. 
Without such action by the Governors 
the servicemen of Kentucky and New 
Mexico could not use a Federal ballot. 

3. Free air mail service is provided 
for both State and Federal ballots, and 
the War and Navy Departments and 
the Maritime Commission are directed 
to speed the delivery and return of all 
ballots. 

4. The States are free to decide 
whether or not Federal ballots shall be 
counted. Thus, States having a poll tax 
can refuse to count the-vote of a serv- 
ice man who has not paid this tax. 

Immediately after passage of the 
compromise bill, President Roosevelt 
telegraphed the Governors of the 48 





the Federal ballot would be acceptable 
for use by service men who could not” 
get a State ballot. He indicated that 
the replies he received would determine 
whether he approved or vetoed the 
states’ rights compromise bill. Observers 
said the President’s move sought to put 
the States (particularly the 26 with 
Republican Governors) “on the spot.” 
They had demanded a states’ rights 
vote bill and Congress had passed it. 
Now it was up to them to see that 
service men got the vote. 


How the States Line Up 


Replies from the Governors indicated 
that 21 States appeared likely to use 
the Federal ballot, or might under cer- 
tain circumstances. These were: Ver- 
mont, Utah, Massachusetts, New Mex- 
ico, Indiana, New Hampshire, Califor- 
nia, Rhode Island, New Jersey, Mary- 
land, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 


States asking them to tell him whether 7 
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Dorman H. Smith, in Milwadke® 


if He Gets Through This Training — 


Florida, Alabama, 
Connecticut, 


Nebraska, Maine, 
Oklahoma, Washington, 
Ohio and Texas. 
Twenty-two States appeared unlikely 
to approve use of the Federal ballot. 
They were: Tennessee, Wyoming, Mis- 
souri, Iowa, Idaho, Arkansas, South 
Dakota, Mississippi, Illinois, Georgia, 


Virginia, Kentucky, West Virginia, Ne™ 


vada, Arizona, North Dakota, Wiscon 
sin, Colorado, Minnesota, 
New York and South Carolina. 


Five States — Michigan, Kansas, Dela- 
ware, Louisiana and Oregon — were (> 


garded as uncertain. 

The replies left the impression thaty 
the States, for the most part, had tried 
to revise their own voting systems @) 
aid service men. But most States like 
the compromise bill because of its B ms 
visions for rapid delivery. 
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HE term “neutrality,” often heard 
e that Ae 
today, covers a multitude of dip- 
lomatic sins. There are as many vari- 
eties of neutrality as there are of swing 
bands. Sweden is officially neutral, and 
licated engi hy - 
to al so is Switzerland, and Portugal, and 
— Eire, and Turkey, and Argentina. And 
. Val then again, there is Spain, also pre- 
sumably neutral. But the test is, as the 
> Mex- ies: f 5 
ee Irish saying goes, neutral against whom! 
alifor- a t , 
In the case of Spain, the answer is 
Mea for all who have eyes to see and 
ivasil clear for all who have eyes to see an 
~ a memory to remember, Here, briefly, 
are the high points in the unsavory 













record of the Spanish government's 
“neutrality.” In April, 1941, the dic- 
tator of Spain, Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco, solemnly pledged that “if ever 
there were a moment of peril (to Naz- 
ism), if ever the road to Berlin 
lay open, not merely one division, but 
a million Spaniards would go there to 
bar the way.” On December 5, 1942, 
this pin-up glamour boy of international 
fascism wired his idol Hitler, “May your 
ams triumph in the glorious under- 
taking of freeing Europe.” 

In the fall of 1943, he sent a mes- 
sage of “the most sincere sentiments” to 
EJose P. Laurel, the Philippine Quisling 
wm of Japan in Manila. He materially aided 
fm the ill-fated Duce until the fall of Italy. 
/He has permitted the fueling of Nazi 
U-boats on the Galician coast, and of 


in Milwaukee e P P 
Nazi planes in the Balearics. He has 












ning — "7 shipped, and is still shipping, strategic 
war materials such as wolframite, a 
labama, F source of tungsten, to the Reich. Several 
ecticul § thousand Spanish troops, the Blue Di- 
vision, have fought against the Russians 
unlikely J on the eastern front. The government- 
ballot. sponsored Hispanidad movement has 
ng, Mis been conducting propaganda in the 
2 South Latin American countries directed 
Georgiay against the United States. That’s how 
nia, Ne # “neutral” Spain has been in this war. 
Wiscon- 
{ontana, Appeasement Had Its Day 
Generalissimo Franco would just as 
as, Dela # son not recall this record. Ever since 
were f& fortunes of war turned against the 
Axis he has been trying desperately to 
‘ion that live down his past. But the Allies are 
ad tried inno mood to forget and forgive. There 
stems 9% Was a time, now past, when Fascist 
tes li in constituted a serious threat to 
{ its pros Allied cause—her proximity to 





altar, and the presence of nine 
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Spanish “Neutrality” On Trial 


Patience of U. S. and Britain with Franco’s 
help to Axis reaches breaking point 


of her twenty-six divisions in Spanish 
Morocco during our invasion of North 
Africa. It was then perhaps necessary 
to “appease” Franco, and we did. 

In a statement that astonished a large 
section of the American public, our 
ambassador to Madrid, Carlton J. H. 
Hayes, disclosed in March, 1948, that 
we had shipped so much oil and gas- 
oline to Franco that stocks of these 
fuels in Spain were “considerably high- 
er than the per capita distribution to 
the people of the Atlantic seaboard of 
the United States.” We also sent to 
Spain, he revealed, 25,000 tons of sul- 
phate of ammonia, despite shortages at 
home; 10,000 tons of cotton; large 
quantities of coal, cellulose, carbon 
black, industrial chemicals, and food- 
stuffs. These shipments continued for 
another year. We were the sole sup- 
pliers of oil to Spain, up to sixty per 
cent of her pre-war consumption. 


The Democracies Get Tough 


Of late there has been a change of 
attitude toward all the neutral coun- 
tries. The conquest of the Mediterra- 
nean, the surrender of Italy, the vic- 
tories of the Red Army on the eastern 
front, the waning of Nazi strength under 
our bombing assaults, the impending 
invasion of Europe — all these factors 
have turned the tide of battle, and with 
it the Allied policy toward the remain- 
ing fence-sitters. 

The period of soft words is over. We 
have stopped lend-lease to Turkey. 
Britain has suspended all travel with 
Eire. We have also decided to get 
tough with Franco. Referring to the 
continued presence of Spanish soldiers 
with the German armies in Russia, Brit- 
ish Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden an- 
nounced in the House of Commons on 
January 19 that “I myself have informed 
the Spanish government through the 
Spanish ambassador to London of the 
most serious effect which this continuing 
unneutral assistance to our enemies 
in this struggle against our allies must 
have on Anglo-Spanish relations now 
and in the future.” 

British opinion was particularly in- 
censed by the discovery, a few weeks 
ago, of bombs packed in with Spanish 
oranges shipped to England. There 
have been numerous other instances of 





March of Time 
Francisco Franco salutes. Will his 
Spaniards “bar the way” to Berlin? 


Spanish sabotage. The chief grievances, 
however, centered against Spain’s re- 
cent grant of a new 400 million peseta 
(about $40,000,000) credit to the 
Nazis, which enables them to import 
more wolfram ore; the internment of 
a dozen or more Italian merchant ships 
and several Italian warships in Spanish 
waters; and the activity of Nazi spies 
and saboteurs who have long been 
operating practically unhindered in 
Spanish territory and in Tangier. 

The controversy over  Spain’s 
breaches of neutrality reached a climax 
on January 28 when our government, 
with the approval of Britain, shut off 
supplies of fuel oil, gasoline, and other 
petroleum products to Spain. The State 
Department explained its action in a 
blistering statement which read, “The 
loading of Spanish tankers with petro- 
leum products for Spain has been 
suspended through action of the State 
Department pending a reconsideration 
of trade and general relations between 
Spain and the United States in the light 
of trends in Spanish policy.” 


Internal Conditions of Spain 


The next move is up to Franco. The 
suspension of oil shipments is a crip- 
pling blow to Spain’s economy. Because 
of her poor railroads, most of Spain’s 
domestic transport depends upon mo- 
tor vehicles, which were kept rolling 
on American gasoline. Nazi Germany 
is in no position to supply Franco with 
petroleum. Franco thus has no alterna- 
tive but to yield to Allied pressure. 





















MAKE UP YOUR MIND 
FRANCO, WHICH SIDE 











Miami Daily News 


SHOWING A FIRM HAND AT LAST 


Moreover, there are powerful influ- 
ences within the country which are 
forcing him to sever his ties with the 


Axis. To understand these influences 
it is necessary ‘to review Spain's recent 
history. 


But first, the land and its people. 
Spain occupies the entire Iberian pen- 
insula with the exception of Portugal 
and covers an area of 196,607 square 
miles. Her population, according to the 
1940 census, is 26,251,188. The vast 
majority of the people consists of poor, 
semi-literate peasants. The productive 
land of Spain totals some 114,000,000 
acres but only about half of its moun- 
tainous area is under cultivation. Most 
of it is owned by the nobility and the 
Church. 

About seventy-five per cent of the 
people depend directly on agriculture 
for a living. The establishment of a 
prosperous land economy has been 
Spain’s greatest problem. On the one 
extreme, there are the common estates, 
tilled by landless peasants who are 
shamefully underpaid. Then there are 
the farms cultivated by renters and 
sharecroppers which are too small to 
produce a crop sufficient to feed a 
family. This unwholesome condition 
has been responsible for deep unrest. 

Spain became a republic on April 
14, 1931, when, following an over- 
whelming victory of the Republicans 
in the municipal elections, King Al- 
fonso III and his farnily fled. A provi- 
sional government took over, headed by 
Niceto Alcala Zamora. 


The new Cortes (parliament) formed 
itself into a Constituent Assembly. Za- 
mora was elected president for six years 
and a_ republican constitution was 
adopted on December 9, 1931. Under 
this basic law Church and State were 
separated, Church property was confis- 
cated, education was made entirely sec- 
ular, provision was made for the divi- 
sion of large estates among the landless 
peasants, and numerous social reforms 
were introduced. 

These measures were strenuously op- 
posed by the conservatives. President 
Zamora dissolved the Cortes and a gen- 
eral election was held on February 16, 
1936. Despite frantic propaganda ef- 
forts and coercion by the right, the 
Frente Popular (popular front) won a 
majority and came into power. In the 
new Cortes the left parties won 263 
seats; the center, 62; and the right, 148. 


Gathering War Clouds 


The Cortes removed Zamora from the 
presidency for violating the Constitu- 
tion in dissolving the previous Cortes, 
and Manuel Azana was elected Presi- 
dent. The new cabinet consisted exclu- 
sively of liberals. Unlike the French 
Front Populaire, the Socialists did not 
participate in the government, while the 
Communists at the time constituted a 
negligible political force in Spain. 

The stunning defeat at the polls con- 
vinced the rightists that they could 
not destroy the republic by constitu- 
tional means and they began actively 
to plot a military revolt, after consul- 


tations with Mussolini and Hitler who © 


promised them considerable aid. 

On July 19 the counter revolution 
broke out under the leadership of Gen- 
eral Franco. He was supported by the 
officers of the regular army, the Tercio 
(Spanish Moroccan Foreign Legion), 
and the Moors. Most of the navy re 
mained loyal to the government. The 
political party of the revolt was the 
Falange, founded upon a combination 
of the Fascist and Nazi ideals. 

Despite strong popular sympathy in 
the democratic countries for the Loyal- 
ists, the governments of France and 
Britain adhered to a policy of non-inter- 
vention. The United States imposed an 
embargo on the shipment of munitions 
to the Spanish government. Nazi Ger- 
many and Fascist Italy, on the other 
hand, sent large supplies of war material 
in addition to large numbers of troops. 

To aid the democratically elected 
government of Spain, an International 
Brigade was formed consisting of anti- 
Fascist volunteers from the United 
States, Britain, France, Czechoslovakia 
and most countries of the world. They 
are credited with saving Madrid in 
1936. But finally, Franco succeeded in 
splitting Loyalist Spain in two. 


Triumph of the Dictator 


Outnumbered, denied assistance by 
the democratic nations, the Loyalists 
were forced to surrender Madrid on 
March 28, 1939, and the civil war came 
to an end after three years of fighting 
and the loss of millions of lives. His- 
torians now agree that the civil strife 
in Spain was the prelude to World War 
II and first major victory of the Axis, 

On February 27, 1939, Great Britain 
and France formally accorded recog: 
nition to Franco, and the United States 
soon followed suit. Franco proclaimed 
himself Caudillo (Leader) of the Spam. 
ish empire, Chief-of-State, Commander 
in-Chief of the Army, Prime Minister, 
and head of the Falange, the only po 
litical organization permitted in Spaim 
He immediately proceeded to take back 
the land distributed to peasants and it 
stituted a regime that out-Nazied Nazis. 

Despite these repressive measures, 
republican sentiment has been steadily 
on the increase in Spain, heartened by 


the Allied victories and stimulated by 


the appalling economic conditions ob 
taining within the country. It is estt 
mated by neutral observers that @ 
least 85 per cent of the people are antk 


Franco. A minority favors the restore 
tion of a monarchy under Don Juan, S08 


of King Alfonso. 


It would be a rash insurance come 


pany which would give the Franco 
gime a policy based on a life expet 
tancy of more than two years. 4 
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SPAIN: Centuries of Ebb Tide. 


By Walter C. Langsam 


Professor of History, Union College 


*“ ALL the causes of the decay of 
Spain resolve themselves into 
one cause, bad government.” So wrote 
a noted British authority far back in 
the year 1833. The comment was valid 
centuries before 1833. And it is still 
valid more than a century after 1833. 
Maps show Spain as a united coun- 
try ever since 1492. At that time there 
was completed a 700-year crusade 
against the Moslem Moors who first 
entered Spain in 711. Ferdinand and 
Isabella consolidated their possessions 
by driving the Moors from Granada 
shortly before Columbus sailed for 
America. But internally Spain was not 
then, and is not yet, united. 

From time to time it has been pos- 
sible to discover a true national spirit 
among the Spaniards. This has been the 
case whenever some grave outside 
danger threatened the whole Iberian 
Peninsula, as during the Napoleonic 
period, when the people rose up and 
cooperated effectively until the hated 
foreigner was expelled from Spain. 


The House Divided 


To make things worse, the nine- 
teenth century witnessed in Spain 
an unhappy and long-drawn-out quar- 
tel within the royal family itself. This 
dispute is generally known as the Carl- 
ist Revolt. In the eighteenth century 
King Philip V had issued a decree that 
the crown could be passed on only in 
the male line. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury King Ferdinand VII set this aside 
in order that his daughter, Isabella, 
might succeed him. Isabella II ruled 
from 1833 to 1868, but in that time she 
had to wage several fights against her 
uncle, Don Carlos and his son. Carlos 
was the brother of Ferdinand and 
would have inherited the throne upon 
the latter's death if the law had not 
been changed. 

The war lasted for six years, until 
1839. Carlos was beaten. But in 1860 
his son, also named Carlos, renewed 
the struggle. Additional Carlist up- 
tisings occurred in 1868 and 1878. 
Eventually King Alfonso XII, son of 
Isabella, suppressed them more or 
less permanently. Very recently, how- 
ever, Carlists again have come forward 
to claim the throne vacated by the late 
Alfonso XIII. son of Alfonso XII. 

Throughout the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, Spain’s economic 
and political life was filled with un- 
fest and turmoil. The wealth which was 


taken from America in earlier centuries 
had been squandered on extravagant 
pageants and in the pursuit of expen- 
sive and dangerous foreign policies. 
Meanwhile it helped to raise prices 
and spread corruption. Very little of it 
was used to develop the courftry’s 
natural resources. 


Period of Prosperity 


With her finances in chaos, Spain 
also suffered from gross inequalities in 
her tax system. The rich benefited 
from many exemptions. The poor were 
burdened with the heaviest tax load. 
And by constantly interfering with the 
free flow of trade, the government 
hindered the growth of a prosperous 
middle class. 

The years of World War I did bring 
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Spanish nation faced five tremendous 
problems. First, the laboring classes be- 
came more and more radical and in- 
sistent on improving their living condi- 
tions. Secondly, the old feeling of 
separation became more pronounced, 
especially in Catalonia, with its indus- 
trial capital of Barcelona. Thirdly, the 
impoverished peasants began to ask for 
the break-up of some of the larger es- 
tates. Fourthly, groups of young offi- 
cers, organized as juntas, assumed the 
right to interfere with the actions of 
the civil authorities whenever they 
pleased. And lastly, there was a long 


on 
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Philip I! of Spain accepts plans for the Escorial, 1557, one of the most 
remarkable buildings in the world. It expresses the piety, art, royal 
flavor of old Spain, comprising convent, church, palace, and mausoleum. 


a little prosperity and calm to Spain. 
The leaders and the people were fairly 
evenly divided in their sympathies for 
the belligerents. Hence they chose the 
middle course of neutrality and benefit- 
ed from the generally increased de- 
mand for Spanish raw materials and 
supplies. For the first time in more 
than half a century, Spain began to 
enjoy an excess of exports over imports. 
But with the end of the war came the 
usual industrial slump. Unrest once 
more became the order of the day. 

In the dozen years after 1919 the 


series of military disasters in Spanish 
Morocco. 

The inability of the government to 
cope with these problems led to the 
establishment of a dictatorship in 1923. 
General Primo de Rivera and his suc- 
cessors remained in control until 1931, 
but they, too, found the task beyond 
their powers. They merely added the 
repressions and restrictions of dictator- 
ship to all the other evils that beset 
the country. Small wonder that 1931 
should have witnessed a republican 
wevolution in Spain! 





By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


Fok months organized labor has been 
working to shelve the “Little Steel” 
formula as a measure of the rise of liv- 
ing costs between January 1941 and 
May 1943. When the War Labor 
Board recently rejected the petition of 
the American Federation of Labor to 
abolish it, this long-standing wage con- 
troversy entered a new phase. 

The action served notice that the 
Board later will probably turn down 
the CIO demand of the steel workers 
for a 17-cents-an-hour wage increase 
above the limits set by the Little Steel 
yardstick. Meanwhile the steel wage 
hearings are slowly getting under way 
with no prospect of a decision before 
June. 

That Little Steel Formula provides 
that industrial workers may receive no 
more than a 15 per cent increase in 
hourly wage rates, to offset the rise in 
living costs during the January 1941- 
May 1943 period. In establishing this 
formula the WLB accepted the living 
cost index of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of the Department of Labor. 
These figures are in hot dispute, organ- 
ized labor claiming that they fail to 
measure the actual increase in living 
costs during that period. 

Early in the winter the President ap- 
pointed a special committee represent- 
ing labor, management, and the pub- 
lic, to study the situation and report to 
the War Labor Board. It was expected 
that the question of whether or not the 
Little Steel formula should be modified 
would depend on the report of this 
committee. 


Statistics Don’t Lie — But 


Unfortunately, the committee has not 
functioned as a unit. Labor members 
got busy right away, arrived at their 
own conclusions based on their own 
figures, gave them to the public with 
considerable fanfare of publicity. In 
substance the labor members found 
that food was up 74 per cent since 
January 1941, and that total living costs 
were up 43.5 per cent. But the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics stuck to its original 
figure of 24.3 per cent increase. 

The trouble of course is not that 
someone is telling falsehoods. Both sets 
of figures are honest. It all depends on 


The Not-So-Little Steel 


whats you choose to select for the items 
to compose the figures. Here a flexible 
choice is available.- 

Take foodstuffs, for instance. Quality 
as well as kind enters into it. Labor 
maintains that the BLS index fails to 
cover the actual food items that work- 
ers buy at the corner grocery. The 
Labor Department — which cannot be 
accused of being hostile to the work- 
ers’ interests — insists that the CIO cost- 
of-living group, in making up its study, 
has picked those items which would 
most obviously favor the case for higher 
wages that they want to make. 

Thus the whole problem moves 
toward a climax in which the final de- 
cision may be written by Congress, and 
not by the War Labor Board. The 
Board feels firmly that maintenance of 
the Little Steel formula is a vital part 
of the larger battle against inflation 
which the Administration has been 
strenuously waging. 

The Administration’s side of the pic- 
ture cannot be ignored. Chester Bowles, 
OPA Administrator, testifying before 
Congress last month, stated that in the 
past eleven months the cost of living 
has been held to a net increase of “ex- 
actly nothing.” Since the beginning of 
the war in Europe, he added, the total 
rise in living costs has been 26 per 
cent. During the same period, average 
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Said the Man to His Own Shadow 


weekly wages — the amount of money 
the worker actually receives in his pay 
envelope — have increased about 82 
per cent. Mr. Bowles feels that these 
comparative figures speak for them- 
selves. 

The wage increase is, therefore, only 
a wing of this larger problem which in- 
volves — for Congress — the question of 
the extension of the life of the Stabiliza- 
tion Act and the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. There is no question about ex- 
tending these measures, at least for 
another year. The debate will resolve 
itself around the limitations which Con- 
gress may try to impose upon OPA and 
the entire stabilization setup. 


Wheels Within Wheels 


Labor is not only demanding higher 
wages, but also a broad, food price sub- 
sidy program. The farm element is 
against food price subsidies, but does 
want to see higher prices for farm prod- 
ucts at the primary markets. Hence, 
we have industrial workers and farmers 
once more pitted against each other. 

Ever since the President issued his 
hold-the-line order to his stabilization 
aides and put Mr. Byrnes and Mr, Vin- 
son in charge, the War Labor Board 
has consistently rejected all wage in- 
crease demands that would violate the 
Little Steel formula. There have been 
“special exceptions” (as when John L. 
Lewis blasted an increase for his miners 
at the point of a strike gun), but on 
the whole, WLB has stuck by its guns. 
That is why most observers are confi- 
dent that when the smoke has settled 
over the pending steel-wage-increase 
hearings, the Board will once more re- 
ject labor’s demands. 

Labor will insist that “a decent stand- 
ard of living” demands a wage increase 
at this time. The Board will insist that 
such an increase is not only unwar- 
ranted by the living-cost trends, but 
that it would lead to an inflationary 
spiral with disastrous results for all ele- 
ments in the population, especially the 
very wage earners whom the increase 
is supposed to help. 

Thus at stalemate, the question will 
be posed for Congress to answer. It is 
an election year, and Congress does not 
like to answer questions of this kind. 
But something will have to be done 
with OPA and the Stabilization Act. 
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SEE-SAW BATTLE FOR BURMA’S LIFE LINE 


URMA, exotic land of jade, ele- 
phants, and golden pagodas, strate- 
gically is the quickest land route to 
Tokyo. The Allies cannot effectively 
bomb the industrial mainkand of Japan 
without bases in coastal China; these 
bases are untenable until the Chinese 
amy is supplied with ammunition, 
medicine, and trucks; and supplying 
China is impossible until a land route 
is opened between India and Yunnan. 
Such a route—the Ledo Road, 
toughest engineering job of the war — 
is being cut by U. S. engineers, across 
jagged peaks and steaming jungle. Con- 
necting the Ledo Road with its prob- 
able terminus, Tengyueh, means clear- 
ing all northern Burma of Japanese, and 
doing so before early June, when the 


| heat of northern Burma draws from the 


Bay of Bengal moisture-laden air which, 

tooled by west winds, falls as the heavi- 

®t monsoon rainfall in the world. 
Because there are no west-east roads 


®& rivers into northern Burma, the task 


of freeing it this year was deemed im- 
possible by many military men. But 
General Joseph Stilwell, backed by 
Admiral Lord ‘Louis Mountbatten, has 
proved that northern Burma can be 
pierced this spring, and in the last few 
weeks has captured 1,800 miles, killing 
at least 40,000 Japanese. 

First, Chinese-American infantry, led 
by tanks and bulldozers under Colonel 
Rothwell Brown, shielded the southern 
flank of the Ledo Road; they cut south- 
ward 150 miles into two valleys — 
Mogaung and Hukawng — toward My- 
itkyina, key Jap supply base in north- 
ern Burma; they crushed stiff opposition 
to capture Jambu Bum (mountain). 

Then U. S. raiders, led by Brig. Gen- 
eral Frank Merrill, marched 200 miles 
through trackless jungle, blocked the 
Japanese escape route southward, and 
trapped thousands of Japs in the two 
valleys. 

Meanwhile British knife-wielding 
Gurkhas and Kachins, supplied by air, 





drove down the Irrawaddy valley from 
Fort Hertz, besieged and captured Sum- 
prabum, capital of Kachin. 

Finally, U. S. transports and gliders, 
under Col. Philip Cochran, leap-frogged 
over 7,000-feet-high mountains to de- 
posit British,and Indian troops 150 
miles behind Jap lines southeast of My- 
itkyina. 

Our airborne engineers hacked a 
3,000-feet strip out of the jungle within 
24 hours, and constructed an airfield. 
The Japanese were so caught by sur- 
prise they did not attack for eight days. 

When they did attack, they drove 
into the Chin Hills and crossed into In- 
dia, where they are heading toward 
Imphal and the Sadiya-Comilla rail- 
road which supplies all Allied forces in 
northern Burma. 

The Jap three-pronged drive is being 
fought for political propaganda reasons 
by the “National Indian Army,” under 
Chandra Bose, anti-British Indian na- 
tionalist and one-time Gandhi disciple. 











One of a series of 32 units 
on Postwar Problems and 


Planning published weekly 


throughout the school year. 


IFTY-SIX million jobs will have to 

be provided for American workers 
when the war ends. This is about 
10,000,000 more jobs than in 1940. 

The main burden of finding jobs 
for 56,000,000 people will fall upon 
business and industry, says Paul G. 
Hoffman, president of the Studebaker 
Corporation and chairman of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development. In 
order to carry this burden, he adds, 
businessmen must plan boldly and in- 
telligently to solve their postwar prob- 
lems. This is why the C.E.D. was 
established. 


C.E.D. Organization 


The C-E.D. was formed more than a 
year ago when Secretary of Commerce 
Jesse Jones suggested the need for 
some organization to encourage and 
direct postwar planning by American 
businessmen. The C.E.D. has divided 
the country into 12 districts, in each of 
which it has a well-known businessman 
as regional chairman. But its greatest 
accomplishment has been the setting 
up of local organizations of business 
committees to figure out ways and 
means of switching from war to peace- 
time production when peace comes. 
More than 300 state and local units of 
the C.E.D. are now at work on this 
problem. 

According to Mr. Hoffman, the main 
task of the C.E.D. is to help small 
businessmen to organize their postwar 
plans. Pointing out that there are 3,- 
000,000 business firms in the country, 
he says: “We are not overly concerned 
about planning by the very large em- 
ployers. They have the resources and 
the technical ability. It is the smaller 
businesses—the approximately 2,000,- 
000 actual employers and the 1,000,000 
self-employers—which need both en- 
couragement and help in getting their 
programs under way. They are the 
grass roots from which our economy 
grows. They are the shock troops we 
must use to win our objective. They 
must start planning now. If they 
don’t, they won’t be here five vears 
after the war ends... .” 

The C.E.D.’s plans, declares Mr. 
Hoffman, must start with the small 
plant in the local community. It may 
go to the owner of a machine shop and 
say: 

“Bill, you've got eight new lathes 
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you're doing war work on. They be- 
long to the Government. Are you going 
to be able to buy them from the Gov- 
ernment when the war ends? And what 
are you going to make on them in 
peacetime? What’s going to happen 
to the product you were making before 
the war? Will there be a big demand 
for it, or have recent developments 
made it out-of-date? 

“Maybe you fired the sales manager 
of your plant when you found you 
could sell only to the Government. You 
should hire the sales manager back and 
let him find out what can be sold and 
where your market is.” 

Mr. Hoffman admits that it takes re- 
search and laboratories to develop post- 
war plans, and the little businessman 
seldom has either. What can be done 
about this? One suggestion is that large 
plants should let small businesses use 
their laboratories on a cost basis. The 
universities also can extend aid to busi- 
nessmen. Several C.E.D. committees 
are working with university scientists 
on projects seeking to develop new in- 
dustries and processes. 


Community Planning 


C.E.D. committees have had great 
success getting the businessmen of a 
city or town to think and plan for their 
community’s future. For example, in 
Peoria, Illinois, a city of 122,000 popu- 
lation, the first meeting of businessmen 
and industrialists was called on Novem- 
ber 12, 1942 by Ralph Budd, president 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad. Within two months and a 
half, the local chairman reported that 
Peoria’s industries were preparing to 
keep employment after the war at 
almost wartime levels. All Peoria in- 
dustries have plans for supplying peace- 
time jobs to workers. 

The C.E.D.’s first complete company- 
by-company survey of postwar employ- 
ment in the industrial city of Janesville, 
Wisconsin—population 23,000—indicates 
that its plants and stores will have jobs 
for 8,029 people. This is 8 per cent 
more than at the present peak of war 
production and 30 per cent more than 
in 1940. 

Here is the five-point program that 
the C.E.D. favors, plus reports on the 
progress being made to carry it out: 

1. Plans for speeding the reconver- 
sion of war industries so they can 












quickly resyme the manufecture of 
peacetime g6ods. Mr. man says 


that hund of American plants have 
already adopted plans for a rapid 
change-over. He tells of one large 
chemical company which, after World 
War I, lost ten months in planning 
peacetime uses for its expanded plant. 
But today that company has detailed 
blueprints of a dozen postwar projects 
ready for use when the shooting stops. 
An auto company plans to keep its 
workers busy making jeeps for farmers 
until the factory is re-equipped to tum 
out passenger cars, 

2. Plans for making new products, 
Mr. Hoffman reports that many com- 
panies are preparing to manufacture 
wholly different commodities or im- 
provements on their old ones. “A cor- 
poration now turning out explosives 
will produce a new plastic, an improved 
insecticide, a better soap ingredient, 
and several new types of lacquers,” he 
states. “An aircraft company intends to 
switch over a large portion of its plant 
and machinery to making ‘ready-made’ 
(prefabricated) houses. 

3. Preparations to meet unfulfilled 
consumer demand due to shortages of 
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consumer goods (autos, radios, refrig- 
erators, washing machines, irons, etc.) 
during the war. This backlog demand 
for products not now available will, 
says Mr. Hoffman, keep many indus- 
tries going at top speed for years. Elec- 
tronics Magazine estimates, for example, 
that there will be a demand for 17,000,- 
000 to 21,000,000 home radio sets in 
the first year of peace. In 1941 around 
11,000,000 sets were sold. Makers of 
washing machines and other household 
equipment are giving attention to new 
types of advertising. They believe that 
millions of women who have worked 
in war plants will become more 
“mechanical-minded.” Postwar adver- 
pee copy will have to recognize that 
act. 


New Methods Needed 


4, Plans to use wartime industrial 
advances in the interests of efficiency 
and economy. Mr. Hoffman explains 
that wartime technological develop- 
ments will result in the creation of many 
Rew products and industries. “Glass 
fire,” he says, “plays a dominant role 
in the thinking of some wide-awake 

inessmen. A concern making package 
Machinery has found an unexpected use 
lor plastics. And another company plans 
replace a vital gear with a better and 
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aper one molded out of powdered 
metal.” 
5..Rebuilding, modernization, and 
tilargement of factories to prepare for 
@panded production. Mr. Hoffman 
Mntends that, because 1940 plants and 
@Wipment have been permitted to fall 
disrepair, we will spend about 
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$135,000,000,000 to rebuild, modern- 
ize, and enlarge existing factories. This 
work will supply a lot of jobs. Regard- 
ing the importance of industrial expan- 
sion, Mr. Hoffman declares: 

“I find generally prevalent a mis- 
conception that the great postwar 
problem is reconversion—that if we can 
just reconvert quickly to peacetime pro- 
duction our troubles will be over. That 
is far from the truth.” 

He explained that some industries 
would be slow about switching to peace 
time production and their workers 
would be jobless for a while. The auto- 
mobile industry, he said, would take 
six months to shift to peacetime output, 
but some industries, such as textiles, 
would have no problem. But after re- 
conversion comes the big problem of 
increasing output. 

In order to supply 10,000,000 or 
more new jobs industry and business 
will have to expand production from 30 
to 45 per cent over 1940 levels. In this 
connection Mr. Hoffman warns against 
the false belief that only manufacturers 
and industrialists should make postwar 
employment plans. “A shockingly large 
number of retail storeowners are doing 
no planning for their own enterprises. 
Yet,” he concluded, “manufacture ac- 
counts for only about 23.4 per cent of 
total employment in America. . . .” 

Aside from the five-point program 
outlined above, the C.E.D. chairman 
believes that business enterprise cannot 
provide full postwar employment unless 
certain conditions are established. 
Among them are: 

1. “Risk capital” must be stimulated. 


Fitzpatrick in Colliers 


Our tax laws must be revised so that 
people will be willing to invest their 
money in new, job-making enterprises. 
(See Postwar Unit 25 in April 3 issue.) 

2. Some solution must be found for 
the special problems of small busi- 
nesses: High taxes and a lack of ready 
cash have made it difficult for men to 
start new businesses and to keep them 
going. The Government should encour- 
age the establishment of small firms in 
hundreds of towns and small cities 
throughout the land because they are 
the foundation of our system of free 
enterprise. 


“Sissies’’ Not Wanted 


3. Both business and Government 
must make every effort to eliminate 
monopolies which tend to restrict pro- 
duction and keep prices high in orde1 
to let a few firms make big profits. 
Monopoly, says Eric A. Johnston, presi- 
dent of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, “is a sissy way of doing 
business.” Free competition among 
manufacturers will give the public the 
benefit of better, low-cost products and 
supply more jobs to workers. 

4. All Americans must recognize that 
the America of the postwar period will 
hold an entirely different position in 
this world of ours from the America of 
the 1930s, declares Mr. Hoffman. Be- 
cause of the great strides being made in 
aviation the world is shrinking rapidly 
and every country soon will be ou 
close neighbor. “In my opinion,” con- 
cludes Mr. Hoffman, “those of us who 
persist in thinking as isolationists are 


headed down a blind alley. .. .” 
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LAND without forests, without 

rivers, with only three groups of 
permanent pools, Arabia relies for water 
on scattered springs (oases) and dried- 
out watercourses (wadies) that become 
torrents in occasional rainy seasons. Its 
terrain is a core of a 4,000-foot-high 
plateau steppe (the Nejd), encircled 
by hundreds of miles of sand desert 
(the Nafud), and an outer edge of 
rock. Its length (équal to distance be- 
tween Helena, Montana and San An- 
tonio, Texas) has never been crossed 
by a foreigner, and its southern width 
(equal to distance from San Antonio 
to Indianapolis) has been traversed by 
few Bedouins and but a handful of Eu- 
ropeans. 

On the Red Sea coast lie Jidda, 
legendary burial place of Eve, and the 
holy city of Medina, where Mohammed 
lies buried. And 45 miles east of Jidda 
is Mecca, the heart of Islam, birthplace 
of Mohammed, the holiest of holy cities, 
toward which 220,000,000 Moslems the 
world over face to pray five times a day. 


Coffee, Frankincense and Myrrh 


Going southward we come to the in- 
dependent kingdom of Yemen, the 
Switzerland of Arabia, on whose ter- 
raced highlands grows the famous mocha 
coffee. Turning the heel of Arabia, to- 


Map copyright 1944, by Field Publications 


ward the Gulf of Aden, we come to 
the port of Aden, key to the Red Sea, 
controlled by the British since 1839. 

Along this southern coast is Hadhra- 
maut (the Hazarmaveth of the Bible) — 
a bleak, boulder-strewn expanse of rock 
plains cut by precipitous wadies hun- 
dreds of feet deep. The Hadhramaut 
hareem (women of the harem) stay 
secluded indoors. Their men are the 
feudal lords of the wadi towns, which 
they run with imported slaves and 
money from the incense trade, For 
Hadhramaut is the ancient land of 
myrrh and frankincense. 


That Arabian Pipeline 


Northeastward, the rock wadies of 
Hadhramaut rise into the granite ranges 
of Oman, whose towering 9,900-feet- 
high Jebel (mountain) Akhdar over- 
looks tropical valleys of dates, tama- 
risks, and apricots, also the stifling port 
of Muscat on the gulf, a dependency 
of the British government of India. 

The northern part of Oman is washed 
by the Persian Gulf. Off-its coast lie 
the Bahrein Islands, on which 50,000 
strange mounds puzzle archaeologists. 
In the waters around the islands lie 
the best pearl oysters in the world. More 
important today, however, are 71 Amer- 
ican-owned oil wells of British Bahrein, 


from which oil is piped to tankers three 
miles off. shore. The U. S. government 
has proposed to build a trans-deSert 
pipeline from Bahrein to Alexandria. 

The heart of Saudi Arabia, which 
lies west and northwest of Oman, is 
the Nejd, cradle of the Semites and 
fountainhead of the Arab race. Here 
the Arabs developed one of the finest 
languages and greatest civilizations in 
the world a whole thousand years B.C: 
The glory of the ancient Arabs lasted 
well into the 8th and 9th centuries of 
the Christian era. 


Hospitality Eastern Style 


The modern Bedouin (from Badiya, 
meaning waste region) lives in long 
black goat-hair tents with removable 
flaps which can be taken off for air- 
cooling or put on for insulation. Each 
room in a tent is supported by a wasit, 
or pole. The Bedouin probably is the 
most hospitable person on earth, for any 
stranger is entitled to shelter, protection, 
and food. A sheik (tribal head) is 
judged by his hospitality and the num- 
ber of his coffee pots, in which he 
brews ritual coffee. A visitor must drink 
three tumblerfuls, or more. He is hon- 
ored with freshly killed meat, a camel 
being slaughtered and stuffed with three 
sheep, each sheep being stuffed with 
five chickens, and each chicken with 
ten eggs—all served in huge copper 
urns of mountain rice. The sheik never 
eats with his guests, but serves and 
entertains them, for the Bedouin is a 
marvelous story-teller. 

The most vital possessions of the 
Bedouin are a well and a camel, Tribes 
fight for wells or springs, and a Bed- 
ouin savors the taste of well waters 
as a European savors wine. Camels 
and dromedaries are the Bedouin’s 
wealth. There are 1000 words in Arabic 
for camel. A dromedary is a speed 
camel, able to lope six miles an hour 
steadily for 24 hours. All Arabian camels 
are one-humped; the two-humped ones 
come from central Asia. 

The camel has leathery lips with 
which to chew thorns, hooded eyes to 
shield it from the sun, nostrils that 
close up against the sand, and padded 
feet that act like snow-shoes. It has 


a poisonous bite; and has so little sense © 
it cannot follow* a” 


of direction that 
path without being guided. 


Traveling by camel, the Bedouin #- 
guided by the stars and reads tracks i@9 





(Concluded on page 21) 
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Classroom Activities 


Spain: Centuries of Ebb Tide (p. 7) 


At the completion of the Moorish 
conquest and the discovery of Amer- 
ica, Spain was the most powerful na- 
tion in the world. The tramp of the 
Spanish infantry, the best fighting ma- 
chine in Europe, threw terror into the 
hearts of French, Italian, Austrian or 
Flemish soldiers. The Spanish galleons 
and their crews were only equalled in 
seaworthiness and daring by the Por- 
tuguese. Spain was vigorous, strong, 
and energetic, ably ruled by the great 
Queen Isabella and her hard-working, 
if unimaginative consort, Ferdinand. 

Their son, Philip II, a religious fa- 
natic and a mystic, was an ambitious 
ruler. Not only did he extend his over- 
seas kingdom, opened by Columbus, to 
a vast empire, but he conquered most 
of northern Europe and almost Eng- 
land. His marriage to Mary Tudor 
might have established an alliance with 
England, had the growing struggle 
between Protestantism and Catholicism 
not interfered. Resolved to force Eng- 
land back into the Catholic fold, Philip 
sent out the Armada, and lost Spain’s 
hold on the seas. Despite this setback, 
Charles V, son of Philip, welded to- 
gether all continental Europe through 
marriage and conquest and reaped the 
golden harvest of Peru and Mexico. 

At the same time that the Spanish 
Empire was expanding Spanish painters, 
novelists, dramatists, and poets pro- 
duced work that was read and imitated 
throughout Europe. El Greco, Velaz- 
quez, Cervantes, Lope de Vega and 
Calderon de la Barca, Saint Theresa of 
Avila, all lived and worked during this 
brilliant age, which lasted until the 
end of the 16th century. But even dur- 
ing their lifetime, the Spanish colossus 
was growing corrupt and soft. The fall 
of Spain was like a plunge off a cliff — 
from the heights of glory to the depths 
of impotence, all in a few years. 

Yet despite her fall, Spain has played 
from time to time an important role in 
world affairs. Even before the disas- 
trous Russian campaign, Napoleon had 
been beaten in Spain. Unfortunately, 
after this display of vigor, the Spanish 
people sank lower with the restoration 
of the corrupt Bourbon monarchy. 








Again, in 1936, Spain became a prov- 
ing ground for Europe in the. pro- 
logue to the present global struggle be- 
tween democracy and fascism. Today, 
her domestic situation has rarely been 
worse, 

For a better understanding of the 
resourcefulness and daring of the early 
Spanish conquerors and explorers, rec- 
ommend to the class Prescott’s Con- 
quest of Peru, Conquest of Mexico, and 
History of Philip II, as well as a new 
volume called The Power Within Us, 
which is Cabeza de Vaca’s narrative of 
his journey from Florida to the Pacific, 
1528-1536. 

Questions for Discussion: 

1. To what main cause is the decay 
of Spain attributed? Can you suggest 
other empires which may have fallen 
for the same reason? 

2. Why is 1492 a banner year in 
Spanish history? 

3. What combinations of events have 
brought all Spaniards together? 

4. What was the cause of the Carlist 
wars and uprisings? 

5. What was wrong with the Spanish 
system of taxation? 

6. How did World War I benefit 
the Spanish people? 

7. What demands ot the Spanish 
people brought about first a dictator- 
ship and later a revolution? 


a oe ee es es 


COMING NEXT WEEK 
(April 17-22 issue) 


Secretary Hull’s Foreign Policy: How 
It Has Worked. 
Walter Lippmann’s History of Ameri- 
can Foreign Policy in Pictures 
What Has Made Paraguay as She 
is Today, by Walter C. Langsam. 

Inside Washington: The Arabian 
Pipe Line, by Creighton C. Hill. 

Postwar World Unit 27: Plans of 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce and 
National Manufacturers Assn. for 
Employment. 

Booker T. Washington Biography 
(Historical Picture Page). 

Know Your World: Transylvania and 
Bukovina. 

Casualty: War Surgery — Fractures 
and Amputations. 





WOR WERK 


Spanish “Neutrality” on Trial (p. 5) 

In spite of the tight censorship in 
Spain, news has leaked through that 
attempts have been made to over- 
throw Franco. Last June he was asked 
to restore the monarchy, and this de- 
mand has been repeated since. The 
army is behind this move, and this is 
significant, since Franco’s chief sup- 
port has come from the army and the 
Falange. Opposed to the aims of the 
monarchists but even more opposed to 
Franco are the republicans, many 
Catholics, many landowners, and the 
young intellectuals. The principal 
prop of the present wavering regime 
is the dissension among these groups, 
lacking leadership and a concrete pro- 
gram. 

Suffering, even to the point of fam- 
ine, has prevailed among all but the 
wealthiest classes in recent years. The 
detention of thousands of able-bodied 
young men in concentration camps for 
years has created an acute manpower 
problem. Agricultural regions, stripped 
by war, have seen what produce they 
could grow shipped to pay Franco’s 
debt to Germany. Factories, leveled by 
bombing, are still in ruins; machinery 
has not been replaced; transportation 
is still crippled from the war. None of 
the resentments have been healed. Mil- 
lions live in fear for their lives. 

Recently refugee republican leaders 
started a campaign from Mexico for 
recognition by the United Nations of 
a free Spanish government. They com- 
plain that so far operations against 
the Franco regime are being launched 
in the name of nationalism, capitalism, 
monarchism, and Christian liberalism, 
while they ask only for the restoration 
of the republic. 

Questions for Discussion: 

1. What does Franco’s neutrality 
mean? What does the record show from 
1941 to the present? 

2. What does he mean by neutrality 
now? Why the change of heart? 

3. How has the United States kept 
Franco from stepping beyond “non- 
belligerency”? What part has_ the 
United States played in “appease- 
ment”? Why? 

4. Give evidence that both the 
United States and Britain are tightening 
their policies toward the neutrals. 
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5. What are the chiet internal prob- 
lems of the Spanish people? 

6. What were the causes of the rev- 

olution of 1931? Of 1936? 
7 What countries aided the rebels? 
What countries refrained? What was 
the result for Spain? For: the rest of 
the world? 

8. What are Franco's chances tor 
remaining at the head of a Spanish 
government? Give reasons for your 
answer. 


Casualty (p. 16) 
Questions for Discusston: 


1. How is bone or cartilage gralting 
doner 

2 Why is tantalum used a great deal 
in modern surgery” 

3 How are nerves gratted? What ts 
a nerve transplant? How are nerves re 
constructed? 

5. How can arteries be 
that amputation is not necessary? 


repaned so 


Inside Washington (p. 8) 

T.R.B.. the Washington commenta 
tor of the New Republic. finds some 
thing to be proud of in the tact that, 
while during World War 1, the price 
of living rose 65 per cent, it has risen 
only 26 during this war. that industrial 
output has been doubled, that the “na- 
tional income is roosting in the tall 
pines.” But, he continues: “The sys- 
tem works but nobody likes it. 
Labor is demanding an end of the Little 
Steel tormula Congress has political 
ideas about the Price Control] Act 
Gasoline ration-card torgers are active 
Subsidies are constantly threatened. In- 
flationary pressure is mounting in banks. 

. And at the back of everyone’s mind 
is fear that the thing can’t last. Amer- 
ica’s greatest boom is here by grace 
of government controls and war; when 
the war ends, what then - ”? 

Hold a_ panel discussion in your 
class on the actual rise of costs and 
wages in your 
students to obtain whatever data they 
can trom their own tamilies and their 
neighbors, and compute trom the fig- 
ures the changes in prices and wages 
during the year of 1943. Tell them to 
try to gauge local opinion on the work- 
ability of price controls and wage rises 
List on the blackboard the things which 
comprise a “decent standard of living” 
by vour community's standards, par- 
ticularly in terms of food, clothing and 
shelter. Discuss the question whether 
the wages paid in your community make 
such a standard possible, leaving out 
the availability of scarce goods 


communitv. Tell the 


Questions for Discussion: 
1. What is the “Little Steel form- 
ula?” Why does labor want it abolished? 
2 What is the difference between 





the Bureau of Labor Statistics figures 
on price increases and those of the 
CIO and the OPA? What basis is there 
for fixing each figure? 

3. Why do these questions come be- 
tore Congress now or soon? Why is 
Congress reluctant to consider them? 

4. In what excentional cases have 
wage increases been given by the 
WLB? What are the chances tor future 
increases? Why? 


Votes for Soldiers (p. 3) 


The decisions of the governors, par- 
ticularly in the doubtful states, are not 
final on the Service Ballot. The state 
legislatures are the final authorities. 
and only eight of the state legislatures 
are in regula: session this winter. Spe- 
cial sessions cost money and take time, 
and it is not likely that many of them 
will be held. Meanwhile, each state has 
its own ballot qualifications and re- 
strictions, adopted in peacetime These 
provisions are not such as to make 
easy the problem of serving 
strung around the world. Time limits 
and other restrictigns in many states will 
have to be loosened if the votes of the 
Armed Forces in manv state. can be 
validated. 

For pro and con a.ucles on this ques 
tion, refer the class to the tollowing 
sources: 

Benet, W. R.. “Fight. Senators. to Quash 
the Soldiers’ Vote!” Saturday Revieu of 
Literature, Dec. 18, 1943, p. 20 

“How They'll Vote Is Real Issue Behind 
Soldier Ballot Dispute.” Newsweek Feb 

1944, p. 46 

Marshall. M. “Letter to a Pte.’ 
Dec. 25. 1943. p. 747 

‘Soldiers Need Countable Ballots. Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Feb. 26. '944. p. LOU 

‘Will Soldiers Vote?” Time, Feb. 14, 
1944. p. 17 


voters 


Nation, 


Questions tor Discussion: 


1. What political groups have strug- 
gled in Congress over the Service Bal- 
lot bil What was the reason for the 
stand taken by each? 

2. What were the provisions of the 
1942 bill? 

3. Why did some Southern states 


object? 

4 Why were the 1942 votes by 
service people so tew? 

5. What were the terms ot the 


Green-Lucas Bill? Ot the Rankin-East- 
land Bill? 

6. What were the comments ot Sec- 
retaries Stimson and Knox and of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt? What did the public 
think of the two bills? 

7. How does the present compromise 
bill differ from the two earlier bills? 

8. How have the governors replied 
to President Roosevelt's request for an 
opinion? 








Wind, Sand and Oil — Know Your 
World (p. 12) 


Arabia today is still much as it was 
in the days of Haroun Al Raschid, when 
Haroun and his Grand Vizier toured the 
streets of Baghdad in search of adven- 
ture and wisdom. Only the impinge- 
ment upon their lives of World War I, 
the troubles over Palestine, the discov- 
eries of rich oi] wells and now another 
great war have disturbed the isolation 
ol this great desert country. The Bed- 
ouins worked out, centuries ago, habits 
and costumes which were eminently 
suited to survival in the unfavorable 
geography of their environment, and 
thus far civilization has been able to 
provide them with nothing better. Some 
understanding of their way of life and 
their land is offered through Meet the 
Arab by John Van Ess (John Day Pub- 
lishing Co., $3.00). The author lived 
among the Arabs fo. forty years and 
speaks their language and the Hebrew 
language Huently The Middle East- 
Crossroads of History, by Eliahu Ben- 
Horin (Norton, $3.00) and Oil, Blood 
and Sand by Robert L. Baker (Apple- 
ton-Century. $2.50) also cover this 
country from different points of view. 
Mr. Baker's book discusses the eco- 
nomic and political reasons for Axis 
and Allied interests in the Middle East, 
and shows how Axis propaganda among 
the Arabs has worked. Mr. Ben-Horin’s 
book gives rich historical background. 

Show on a wall map the relation of 
Arabia to India, Russia, Turkey, Egypt. 
and the Mediterranean. Show _ the 
course of the Berlin-to-Baghdad Rail- 
way, built by the Germans to link their 
country directly to the rich oil-bearing 
countries and to provide a short cut to 
the Far East 
Questions for Discussion: 

1. Why is Mecca an important city? 
How many Mohammedans are there in 
the world? 

2. What is a wadi, an oasis, a Bed- 
ouin, sheik, a Jebel? 

3 How big is Arabia? What kind 
of country is it? Why do you think 
no one has ever crossed its entire 
length? 

4. What characteristics of the camel 
make it the “ship of the desert”? 

5. Describe the kind of hospitality a 
Bedouin might offer you. 





Key to “Know Your World Week” 

l. Who’s Who: 2, 1, 4, 3, 5. 

II. Spanish Neutrality: 1-b; 2-a; 3-a; 4 
c; 5-c. 

III. Susan B. Anthony: 1-Friends; 
temperance, slavery; 3-19th; 4-14th; 
voted. 

IV. Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment: 1-F; 2-T; 3-F; 4-T; 5-T 

V. Votes for Soldiers: l1-a; 2-a; 3-a; 4-¢. 
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Three “thirds” show why 
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cereal 


foods carry their weight nutritionally 





OF THE FOODS AMERICANS EAT,* CEREAL FOODS CONTRIBUTE 


almost a third (28-30%) of the almost a third (28-30%) of the 





FOOD-ENERGY 


(calories) 


PROTEIN 


over a third* of three essential 





B VITAMINS AND IRON 





*Based on 2800 calorie prewar diet, and on assumption cereal consumption consisted wholly of enriched flour and bread 
and whole-grain or restored cereals. Current enrichment levels used. All data adjusted for losses in cooking. *40% of 
the Thiamine, 45% of the Niacin, 38.5% of the Riboflavin, 45-46% of the Iron (as recommended for a 2800 calorie diet). 


: ~~ CEREAL FOODS (including flour, bread 
and breakfast cereals) are conceded to be the 
most economical of our major foodstuffs in the con- 
tribution of food-energy. Their contribution of pro- 
tein is likewise important. Now, thanks to flour 
enrichment and cereal restoration, they also carry 
more than their share of three B vitamins and iron. 

The simplest way to grasp, fully, the nutritional 
significance of cereal foods, insofar as our national 
dietary is concerned, is to carry a mental image of 
the three “thirds” pictured above. 


Flour and bread enrichment, and cereal restora- 
tion, are steps of truly major importance toward the 
improvement of our national diet. Many nutrition- 
ists hold the view that if the consumption of cereals 
were confined to those of enriched, restored and 


whole grain types, their consumption could be 
materially increased without impairing the attrac- 
tiveness and acceptability of our diet ... and with- 
out impairing it nutritionally. 

In their view such an increase could mean an 
actual nutritional gain—if coupled with a lessened 
consumption of non-protective foods. Increased 
consumption of “protective” foods is of course a 
highly desirable goal. From that standpoint it is true 
that an increased consumption of cereal products of 
the enriched, whole-grain and restored types can 
contribute toward better nutrition in a material way.” 


The newer knowledge of nutrition has received 
one of its most practical applications in the develop- 
ments that have made enriched flour and bread 
and restored breakfast cereals widely available 


GENERAL MILLS, Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















Our family flours are all enriched to the new, higher gov't standards, including Drifted Snow 
“‘Home-Perfected”’ Flour (in the West) and Red Band Flour (in the South). Bisquick contains enriched 
flour. Also, all our ready-to-eat cereals are restored to whole grain levels. All the brands above 


are registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 
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of the United States of America 


and to the Republic for which it 
* stands. one nation indivisible, * 
with liberty and justice for all 
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Pledge to the Flag Poster 


You will want to display this 
beautifully lithographed 
PLEDGE TO THE FLAG 
poster these days when it is 
more important than ever 
to instill patriotism in your 
students. Excellent for class- 
rooms, auditoriums, offices 
and clubrooms. Beautifully 
designed and lithographed 
in five colors with hand- 
some frame. 


SMALL PLEDGE TO THE FLAG, 


Was $1.00 
now reduced to 

Large PLEDGE TO THE FLAG, 
size 22” x 28” — 


now reduced to rm, 


Was $2.00 


Limited Supply—Order Now 
USE THIS COUPON 
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looking ahead to service in the 
armed forces want facts. They are full of 
questions and they'll find the answers in 
Service in the Armed Forces, Victory 
Corps Series, Pamphlet No. 6, prepared by 
the U. S. Office of Federal 
Security Agency. This pamphlet gives gen- 
eral information and then details on the 
Army, Army Air Forces, Navy, Coast Guard, 
Marine Corps, and Merchant Marine. 
“How can I get into one of the various 
services other than through Selective Serv- 
ice?” “How can I be assigned to the Sea- 
“What is, legally, a 
objector?” “What happens while in the 5- 
day indoctrination school of the Coast 
Guard?” “What is the pay which a cadet 
receives in the Merchant Marine?” These 
are samples of the 376 questions asked and 
clearly answered in the pamphlet. It costs 
20c and can be ordered from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington D. C. 


* * * 


Boy S 


Education, 


bees?” conscientious 


What do you teach? How does your sub- 
ject fit into the whole picture of significant 
wartime education? What possibilities for 
making your work count in new ways may 
you have overlooked? Whatever your sub- 
ject — speech, dramatics, music, art, radio, 
visual education — you will find stimulat- 
ing suggestions in The Communication 
Arts and the High School Victory Corps, 
prepared for the Federal Security Agency 
of the U. S. Office of Education, by a 
committee of experts from schools all over 
the country, with an introduction by EI- 
mer Davis. For sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., 25c a copy. 


Teen-Age Night Clubs 


Wholesome recreation for adolescents as 
a measure to combat wartime juvenile de- 
linquency receives valuable reinforcement 
from a pamphlet just issued by the Royal 
Crown Cola Company, purveyors of soft 
drinks. “How to Organize and Operate a 
Teen-Age Night Club” is the title of this 
pamphlet, addressed to high school boys 
and girls and written in their own language. 
The content is, however, soundly con- 
ceived and based on authoritative informa- 
tion. A complete survey of local teen-age 
night clubs and their methods of organiza- 
tion was conducted, and the material was 
prepared after conferences with officials 
of national guidance and recreation organ- 
izations. 

The pamphlet contains timely informa- 


tion on choice of locations, community 
support, adult supervision, equipment, 
decorations, music, entertainment, finan- 


cial policies, dues, admission fees, mem- 
bership and democratic organization, re- 
freshments, publicity, etc. Free copies of 
the pamphlet will be sent on request to 
any teacher or student interested. Address: 
Royal Crown Cola, Dept. S, Columbus, 
Georgia. 








serves the nation 
in War—in Feace. 


This poster has been issued by the Na- 
tional Education Association as an urgent 
reminder of the need and importance of 
American teachers today. Schools need 
new teachers. Boys and girls depend on 
teachers new and old to see them through 
a difficult time. Teaching offers a high 
challenge now more than ever and affords 
satistaction, too. It is an essential industry 
for the war now and peace later. That is 
the message of this NEA poster. It meas- 
ures 15 by 20 inches and is printed in 
four colors. Sample copies may be obtained 
from the National Education Association, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 
or from your state Education Association, 
which will also supply the poster in quan- 
tity on request. Write also for two pamph- 
lets: “Yes, I Am a Teacher,” from an arti- 
cle by Millicent J. Taylor in the Christian 
Science Monitor, and “The Return of a 
Teacher,” by Beulah I. Hilblink. 


* * * 


The local library of Montclair, New 
Jersey and the Montclair Senior High 
School Librarian, Miss Ruth Tubby, are 
carrying out an exciting experiment in 
collaboration. During the past year, the 
community library has loaned the school 
books of current interest chosen from the 
High School Victory Corps Reading List, 
for six months’ periods. It has also sent at 
intervals ten copies each of five books for 
classroom use: New World a’Comin’, One 
World, The Moon Is Down, Under Cover, 
The Pocket Book of Verse. It organized 
classes to instruct students in the use of 
a Bell & Howell 16mm. projector. This 
course resulted in student film showings in 
the library and at school assemblies. 


All books or pamphlets mentioned 
above may be ordered through Scholas- 
tic Magazine Teacher Service Bureau. 
Merely send your check or money order 
covering the complete cost of books or- 
dered, at the prices indicated. If a book- 
let is available free of charge, of course, 
no money need be sent. Address: SCHO- 
LASTIC MAGAZINE TEACHER SERV- 
ICE BUREAU, 220 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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VICTORY 
VIGNETTES 


Arthur Salter — Britain 


Sir James Arthur Salter, senior deputy 
director of UNRRA, is a shrewd go-get- 
ter, five-feet-four, 63 years old, and comes 
from a boat-building family. He was born 
and educated in Oxford, has become “Brit- 
ain’s civil servant par excellence.” He or- 
ganized world shipping in World War I, 
became secretary of the Allied Maritime 
Transport Council, and member of the 
Supreme Economic Council. He was Ox- 
ford professor of political theory, and In- 
dependent member of Parliament. In 1941 
he warned that victory depended on U. S. 
shipyards. With U. S. Rear Admiral Land 
he headed the Anglo-American shipping 
adjustment board. 


Philip Cochran — U. S. 

The glider-borne British and Indian 
commandos recently landed behind Japa- 
nese lines in Butma were under the com- 
mand of Colonel Philip G. Cochran, who 
leads a double life and is a hero in each. 
In fiction, he is Flip Corkin of his friend 
Milton Caniff’s comic, “Terry and the 
Pirates.” In fact, he is a square-jawed, 
prematurely grey-haired, pugnacious Irish- 
man in his early 30s. Born in Erie, Pa., he 
worked his way through Ohio: State Uni- 
versity. He entered the air corps after 
graduating in 1985, by 1941 was a bril- 
liant fighter-pilot instructor. Assigned to 
Africa, he flew his own plane on the Tunis- 
ian front, took charge of outnumbered 
remnants of two P-40 squadrons, carried 
on two months of guerrilla warfare. 







Nikolai Voronov — Russia 

German prisoners in Russia admit that 
Russian artillery has been their downfall. 
Nikolai N. Voronov, chief marshal of ar- 
tillery, has for 25 years staked artillery 
against all blitzkrieg weapons. This six- 
foot-five, 225-pound giant with blond hair 
and blue eyes, is a sturdy, solid peasant, 
shrewd and well-read. He fought with the 
Bolsheviks, after the revolution went to 
an artillery school, at 38 became Red ar- 
tillery boss, in 1937. He developed the 
Voronov tactic of massed fire and individ- 
ual targets, smashed Jap pillboxes in Man- 
churia in 1938, cracked Finland’s Manner- 
heim Line. He has fought Germans at the 
gates of Moscow, at Stalingrad, at Kursk, 
at Leningrad. 


Henry Crerar — Canada 

Newly appointed to command the First 
Canadian Army in England is Lt. General 
H. D. G. Crerar, DSO, recently head of 
Canadian forces with the British 8th Army 
in Italy. Handsome, charming “Harry” 
Crerar, father of two children, was bom 
in Hamilton, Ontario, in 1888, attended 
Upper Canada College and Royal Military 
College (RMC) at Kingston. A business- 
man with the Hydro Electric Power Corp. 
of Toronto, he enlisted when World War 
I broke, went overseas as a field artillery 
officer, by 1917 was Brigade Major of the 


© 5th Canadian Divisional Artillery. 





acme 


FRANCISCO GOMEZ JORDANA 


OUNT GENERAL FRANCISCO 

GOMEZ JORDANA Y SOUZA is 
a little man with a big name. Blue- 
eyed, small-framed, quiet-voiced, he has 
thinning, greying blond hair, a small 
moustache, and a courteous, slippery 
manner which charms and fools many 
interviewers. In consequence some peo- 
ple think him anti-Falange (Spain’s sole 
political party) and secretly friendly 
to the Allies, while others swear he is 
a pillar of fascism. 

Jordana was born in Spain 67 years 
ago and educated at the military acad- 
emy and staff college. As a youth he 
fought against Cuba. In 1903 he was a 
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FRANCO'S 
FOREIGN MINISTER | 


captain on the General Staff, later wrote 
a book on military art. A veteran of the 
costly Moroccan wars, he was in charge 
of Moroccan affairs during the dicta- 
torship of Primo de Rivera, called on 
the French to help him subdue the Riff 
chief, Abd-el-Krim, became high com- 
missioner for Morocco. 

During the brief blossoming of the 
Spanish republic in 1931, Jordana was 
retired by the democratic government, 
but behind the scenes he worked with 
his friend, Juan March, who amassed 
Spain’s greatest fortune by smuggling 
tobacco and oil to Germany in World 
War_I. March was the man most re- 
sponsible for bringing Nazi help to 
Franco in 1936, was Franco’s chief 
banker, and boosted Jordana into the 
presidency of Franco’s High Court of 
Military Justice which helped condemn 
thousands of Spanish Loyalists to prison 
and hard labor. 

Jordana has appealed to Britain and 
U. S. to make peace with Germany and 
“unite against Bolshevism.” His friend 
March recently told friends the only 
way to save fascism in Spain is by a 
monarchy, with Jordana as prime min- 
ister and ambitious, playboy Don Juan, 
ex-King Alfonso’s healthiest boy, as 
king. 





Who’s Who 








PAUL GRAY HOFFMAN 


UL G. HOFFMAN likes sports in 
which he can “keep his eye on the 
ball.” Right now he is keeping his eye 
on the ball of postwar employment. As 
chairman of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development (see page 10) he 
is planning to have private industry pro- 


PLANNER OF JOBS 


duce 40 per cent more goods, thus em- 
ploy 20 per cent more workers, after 
the war than during the fat year of 
1940. 

Mild-mannered, good-looking, blue- 
eyed Paul Hoffman does not drink or 
smoke, is a family man with a charm- 
ing wife, two daughters, and five sons 
all in uniform. He served as a lieuten- 
ant of field artillery in World War I. 

After studying at the University of 
Chicago, Mr. Hoffman took a gamble 
on the then infant automobile business. 
He started selling cars in Chicago. 

By 1911, at age 20, he decided to 
move to Los Angeles, the city that be- 
came the world’s greatest auto market. 
There he was Studebaker’s star sales- 
man, and by 1919 owned the company’s 
Los Angeles branch. 

He was elected president of the 
Studebaker Corporation in 1935. When 
war came, he won important war con- 
tracts. 
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SUSAN B. ANTHONY (1820-1906) 


Champion of Women’s Rights 


OURTEEN years after the death of Susan B. Anthony the 19th 

Amendment, giving women the right to vote, was ratified 
by thestates. No single person did more to bring about this 
great advance in women’s rights than Miss Anthony. 

Susan Anthony was born in Adams, Massachusetts, and 
was educated in small towns of western New York and at a 
Friends’ boarding school in Philadelphia. 

In the 1850s Miss Anthony was active in two reform move- 
ments—temperance and anti-slavery. But she became convinced 
that no great progress could be made until complete equality 
was obtained for women. Women at that time were allowed 
no voice in public affairs, were not admitted to colleges, could 
enter few occupations, and were paid miserable wages. Miss 
Anthony’s fight to change these conditions was waged against 
heavy odds but she never gave up. 
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DRAWING BY FRANK RONAN, TEXT BY FRANK LATHAM. 
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Light Bombers Used 
In Low Level Raids 


There are three altitudes at 


‘which most bombing attacks are 


carried out. They are as follows: 

1. High altitude, from 20,- 
000 to 30,000 feet. This altitude 
is flown for precision bombing 
raids. Heavy bombers, such as 
the Flying Forts, Liberators, 
and Lancasters unload from 
high altitude. 

2. Medium altitude, from 
1,000 to 20,000 feet. This alti- 
tude is widely used in area 
bombing, where an entire oil 
field, airfield, or harbor is to be 
destroyed. Medium bombers 
like the B-25 Mitchell, and the 
B-26 Marauder, operate best 
from this altitude: 

3. Low altitude, or low level 
bombing, from 50 to 1,000 feet. 
Planes flying at low level can 
give close aerial support to 
ground forces. They can also 
blast fast moving targets, such 
as tank columns, or naval ves- 
sels. All types of light bombers, 
such as fighter-bombers, dive 
bombers, and torpedo bombers, 
Operate at low level. 

There are three types of low 
level bombing: (1) dive bomb- 





. ing; (2) skip bombing; (3) tor- 
= pedo bombing. 


Low Level Bombing 








Official U. S. Navy Photo 


GRUMMAN AVENGER DROPPING “TIN FISH.” VAPOR TRAIL 
IS EXHAUST FROM MOTOR THAT DRIVES THE TORPEDO. 


1. Dive bombing. Marine 
flyers in the U. S. are said to 
have originated this method of 
bombing. The Nazis were the 
first to use dive bombers in ac- 
tual warfare. During the Ger- 
man blitz of the Low Countries 
in 1940, Stuka dive bombers 
were used as “flying artillery.” 
Peeling over in a power dive, 
the Stuka pilot pointed the nose 
of his plane at the target, 
watching it loom larger and 
larger in his sights. Air scream- 
ing through its flaps, the Stuka 
power-dived a thousand feet or 
more until the bomb was re- 
leased, and the pilot pulled the 
plane’s nose up once more. This 
is the technique which de- 
stroyed Belgian and French 
land forts, artillery batteries, 
tank columns, and _ helpless 
civilians. 

The U. S. Army Air Forces 
has developed dive bombing far 
more than the Germans have. 
Today, our dive bombers, such 
as the A-24 Dauntless, A-25 
Curtiss Helldiver, and A-35 
Vengeance are used effectively 
on every Allied front. 

2. Skip bombing. This is the 
latest technique of low level 
bombing. It is uséd by medium 
bombers such as the B-26, as 
well as by fighter-bombers like 











the Havoc A-20. It is used best 
over water. 

Skip bombing, or masthead 
bombing: as it is sometimes 
called, is effective against light- 
ly armored destroyers, or armor- 
less transports and cargo vessels. 

Flying low at high speed, the 
skip-bombing plane makes its 
run at the target from mast 
height — about fifty feet. Dodg- 
ing and evading ack-ack fire, the 
pilot lines up the ship’s side 
through his machine gun sight. 
At the right moment, he pulls 
the bomb release. The falling 
bomb has so much forward 
speed, that it acts like a flat 
stone “skipping” across the 
water. The bomb is armor-pierc- 
ing, and penetrates deep into 
the ship’s hull before exploding. 

Against heavily armored ships, 
the pilot makes his run from a 
slightly higher altitude, aiming 
the bomb so that it will not 
skip. The bomb falls close to the 
ship, plunges under water, and 
strikes near the keel. Here most 
damage can be done, because 
the “armor belt” of a warship is 
thinner below water. 

3. Torpedo bombing. This 
is also designed to hit the ship’s 
side at water level, or as near 
the keel as possible. It is not as 
safe as skip bombing, because 
it is not as fast. A torpedo run 
needed to launch a “tin fish” 
takes 20 to 30 seconds. During 
this time the pilot is flying a 
straight course, and is under 
constant fire. 

But torpedo bombing, when 
successful,’ breaks the _ steel 
backbone of a ship as nothing 
else can. The British Fleet Air 
Arm, using the old Fairey 
Swordfish, sank Axis warships 
in the battles of Taranto, Mata- 
pan, and Malta. 

Torpedo bombers also helped 
sink the Scharnhorst and the 
Bismarck. 

Today, Britain uses the Bris- 
tol Beaufighter as its favorite 
torpedo plane. 

The U. S. Navy’s famed 
Grumman Avenger has scored 
heavily against Jap warships. 

Our torpedo bombers helped 
blast the Jap fleet in the Coral 
Sea battle, and elsewhere off 
Guadalcanal and Midway. 





“Litfle Lucy” 
Flies to Fame 


The first American aircraft to 
alight on French soil in the 
North African campaign was a 
Piper Cub named Little Lucy. 
A veteran of the Sicilian fight- 
ing, she became the most fa- 
mous “grasshopper” in the Med- 
iterranean theater, with 1,500 
flying hours behind her. Little 
Lucy landed at Fedala airport, 
just north of Casablanca, in the 
wake of three Jerry planes 
which had thoroughly smashed 
and strafed the area. .U. S. 
ground crews, believing her to 
be another Jerry, let loose with 
a display of ack-ack, but she 
maneuvered through without a 
scratch. 


A Lady of Parts 

During Lucy’s misadventures 
around North Africa, she be- 
came an international siren of 
parts. A list of her helter-skelter 
“innards” includes: Landing 
gear from a Messerschmitt 109 
and a French bomber; instru- 
ment panel from a P-38, P-39, 
P-40, and an armored half- 
track; unused glass from a P-40; 
tubing from a French fighter; 
and tail assembly from a 
cracked-up jeep. Little Lucy 
hauled everything from generals 
to M-67 parts. An honorary 
member of the Lafayette Esca- 
drille, she was just recently hon- 
orably discharged from active 
service. 

Lucy was carried across the 
Atlantic on the carrier Ranger, 
and was the first grasshopper 
plane to take off from a car- 
rier’s deck. 





Sentence Check 


The Army Air Forces says 
that the following sentence 
should be memorized by pilots 
as a safety precaution before 
take-off and landing. What each 
word suggests is shown in pa- 
renthesis. 

All (altimeter) good (gas) 
pilots (prop pitch) must ( mix- 
ture) land (landing gear) fine! 
(flaps) Check! (carburetor heat 
and controls). 
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T BASE hospitals in remote Eng- 
lish villages, in Africa, and in the 
U. S., miracles are performed on the 
blackened faces and hands’ of burned 
pilots. By skin graft, the missing flesh 
of a burned hand is made'out of the 
thick skin of the stomach; eyelids come 
from legs; and eyebrows from hair. 

But bone is grafted as well as skin; 
and cartilage, unlike skin, can be pre- 
served from corpses and kept for future 
use. A soldier with a gouged face can 
get a new cheekbone and nose from the 
cartilage of his breastbone. Ears are 
made by lifting the skin of the scalp, 
inserting rib cartilage bent to the right 
shape, and cutting an opening into the 
ear canal. If a soldier has part of his 
jaw blown off, a light mold splint is 
fitted over his remaining teeth, and the 
jaw is rebuilt of porous hip bone cov- 
ered with flaps of skin pulled down from 
the cheeks. 

A private in North Africa had the 
roof of his mouth cut off by shrapnel. 
Doctors “built” a new roof out of 
breastbone cartilage and made a soft 
palate by raising a mound, or pedicle, 
of skin and fat on his lower arm, in- 
serting his arm‘in his mouth so that 
the pedicle grew to the mouth roof 
and later could be cut from the arm. 

What is not replaceable by flesh or 
bone —as, for instance, part of the 
skull — is built up or covered with tan- 
talum, a remarkable heavy grey metal 
which is inert (doesn’t irritate the skin), 
is non-poisonous, is strong and yet mal- 
leable, and above all, has the rare prop- 
erty of permitting flesh and bone to 
grow to it and over it. Tantalum plates 


A new nose is to be grafted to the face of a wounded soldier by plastic 
surgery, so the captain, a former make-up artist, is preparing the cast. 


can cover skull gashes, can fill in fore- 
heads; tantalum bolts can draw  to- 
gether joints separated by injury. 

And a man need not spend by him- 
self the 4 to 14 months necessary for 
grafting. He can go to see his family 
without fear of showing his disfigure- 
ment, because doctors equip him with 
amazingly lifelike false sections —a 
false nose or jaw of plastic vinylite 
painted in his coloring, covered with 
real facial hair and cemented on with 
mastic gum. 


Grafting of Nerves 


Nerves —the threadlike white fibres 
by which our brain controls our actions 
—are the most delicate of all human 
tissue. In the last war, if a nerve was 
severed, usually nothing could be done, 
and the muscles it served became para- 
lyzed. Today nerves are repaired. 

In Russia Professor P. K. Anokhin 
successfully treated a woman who had 
four inches of an upper-arm nerve de- 
stroyed by a bomb splinter. He mended 
the nerve by transplanting four inches 
of a dog’s sciatic (hip) nerve. 





Wide World 
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Miracles of War Surgery 


Russian surgeons also successfull) 
used the preserved nerves of corpses, 
linking the transplants to the cut live- 
nerve ends by means of acacia glue. 
The “graft” nerve does not serve as a 
nerve itself but as a channel down 
which the hurt nerve slowly can regen- 
erate, at the rate of 1/16th inch a day. 

U. S. surgeons find the nerve trans- 
plant sometimes slips with acacia glue, 
so they stitch the transplant onto the 
real nerve, not by regular catgut or 
thread, which irritates the nerve, but 
with tantalum, which can be pulled in- 
to strong wire as thin as a cobweb. 
Even better than tantalum or acacia 
glue is coagulated plasma, which ce- 
ments the nerves together without the 
need of stitching holes in them. 

The main stumbling block with nerve 
transplanting has been that blood clots 
from the surrounding tissue appear at 
the joining place of the nerves and 
block nerve regeneration. This prob- 
lem is being solved by shielding the 
merging point of live nerve and trans- 
plant with a neat little sheath of paper- 
thin tantalum foil tied around the nerve. 


Grafting of Arteries 


In World War I a torn artery in a 
leg or arm could not properly be re- 
paired. Blood could not reach the dam- 
aged limb, and amputation became 
necessary. U. S. surgeons now stop the 
pulsing fountain of blood by a tourni- 
quet and remove with a fine wire cork- 
screw the blood clot which forms at 
the torn end of the artery. 

If no more than two inches of artery 
has been blown away, the surgeon gath- 
ers together the two severed ends with 
fine silk thread stuck in the thick outer 
wall of the vessel; when they have been 
drawn together, a strip of nearby mus- 
cle is wrapped around the juncture as 
reinforcement. 

If more than two inches have been 
lost, an adjacent vein is pinched off 
and a piece of it is cut away to be 
grafted onto the injured artery. Smaller 
veins will soon replace the blocked-off 
vein if the limb is kept at a warm tem- 
perature and mildly massaged. 

NANCY GENET 


Next: Fractures and Amputations 
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NEWS ROUNDUP 


WAR ABROAD 


Toward Invasion. 1,400 Allied planes 
smashed chemical and plane factories in 
Germany, bombed Vienna for first time. 
Prime Minister Churchill, in a radio ad- 
dress, predicted sure victory in the coming 
invasion, but did not discuss Allied diplo- 
matic relations. 

International, Britain decided not to 
recognize Badoglio government in Italy. 
Belgium, Norway, and Czechoslovakia, 
with Allied approval, arranged for libera- 
tion government. U. S.-British plan was sent 
to General Eisenhower whereby he may 
deal entirely with French National Com- 
mittee or with other “spontaneous” non- 
Vichy groups in France, as he sees fit. 

Russia. Reds under General Konev 
crossed swollen Bug and Dniester rivers; 
seized industrial city of Vinnitsa and for- 
mer German headquarters of Pervomaisk; 
poured into Bessarabia and across Prut 
River, border of Rumania. 

Hungary. To offset Red drives, the Ger- 
mans, concealed in Danube coal barges 
and sealed trains, occupied Hungary over- 
night while its foreign minister, war min- 
ister, and regent Horthy were lured to and 
detained in Germany. Germans arrested 
anti-Axis heads of Hungary’s liberal and 
agrarian parties; began extermination of 
thousands of Jewish refugees; set up pup- 
pet government, in name of Horthy, under 
minister to Berlin Doeme Sztojay. 

Rumania. Prince Barbu Stirbey, with 
Axis consent, arrived in Cairo to appeal to 
British for separate peace, a German move 
to divide Britain and Russia. German troops 
reported occupying Rumania as Premier 
Ion Antonescu was called to Germany. 

Yugoslavia. Marshal Tito annihilated 
German mechanized unit entering Hungary 
while Allies landed on Solta Isle, blocking 
Nazi U-boat base at Spalato. 

Italy. German paratroopers and grena- 
dier snipers turned bomb-rubble of Cas- 
sino into natural fortress, raked Allies with 
Mortar fire from hill positions. In worst 
eruption since 1906, Vesuvius volcano 
hurled boulders 2,000 feet high, darkened 
sky for 200 miles, blocked all army roads 
‘with ashes, and swallowed evacuated val- 
ley towns with eight 1,000-feet-wide lava 
streams. 

Pacific. U.S. forces captured all impor- 
tant positions in the Admiralties, and occu- 
pied Emirau Isle, north of New Ireland, 
600 miles from Truk. U. S. battleships 
levelled part of Kavieng, main Jap base on 
New Ireland. 


WAR AT HOME 





Congress. Senate Finance Committee 
passed Servicemen’s Aid Act, granting 
hospitalization, vocational training, home 
and business loans to World War II vet- 
fans. Ways and Means Committee ap- 
Proved simplified tax law. 

Miscellaneous. About half the States re- 
Plied to President that they would not 
pie Federal ballot for servicemen. WPB 
Planned to defer 40,000 key men under 
'#8 in eight vital industries. 























































MOUR-ENERGY BREAKFAST! 


ITS STAR COURSE IS NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT, 
WHOLE WHEAT ENERGY-CEREAL 


Just as you choose the sports you want to shine in, the studies you want to 
excel in—so should you choose the kind of food that contributes to your well- 
being. Try a good solid breakfast like this, tomorrow: Your favorite fruit 
juice, Nabisco Shredded Wheat with milk, sugar and prunes or raisins, fol- 
lowed by a glass of milk. Delicious, grand-tasting breakfast fit for a king! 
Contributes 4 hours of food 2nergy! And 
boy, how you'll enjoy every mouthful of 
crisp, golden-toasted Nabisco Shredded 
—— Wheat. 







NABISCO THE WHOLE WHEAT TREAT 
SHREDDED WHEAT 


contributes these 
essential food elements: 





1. PROTEINS for strength 

2. CARBOHYDRATES for energy 
3. VITAMIN B, aids digestion 

4. IRON for blood-building 

ae PHOSPHORUS for strong bones 








Baked by Nabisco... 
National Biscuit Company 
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@ CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


1. WHO’S WHO IN THE NEWS 

Match the items in the right hand 
column with those in the left by insert- 
ing the proper numbers in the paren- 
theses. 


1. Philip ( 
Cochran 


) Franco’s Foreign 


Minister 


2. Francisco ( ) U. S. Commando 
Gomez Jordana Leader 

8. Arthur ( ) Former Spanish 
Salter President 

4. Manuel ( ) UNRRA’s _ Senior 
Azana Deputy Director 

5. Nicolai ( ) Russian Artillery 
Voronov Marshal 


ll. SPANISH NEUTRALITY ON TRIAL 

Underscore the correct phrase. 

1. Spain has recently advanced credit 
to the Nazis for purchase of: (a) food; 
(b) essential ore; (c) oil. 

2. The U. S. Government has cut off 
shipment to Spain of: (a) petroleum 
products; (b) grain; (c) machinery. 

8. The Spanish Blue Division is fight- 
ing in: (a) Russia; (b) Italy; (c) North 
Africa. 

4. Spain became a Republic in: (a) 
1919; (b) 1885; (c) 1931. 

5. During the Spanish Revolution, 
1936-1939, the Loyalists were sup- 
ported by: (a) the U. S. Government; 
(b) the Moors; (c) International Bri- 
gade. 


lll. SUSAN B. ANTHONY 
Write the correct word in each space. 
1. Susan Anthony attended a Phila- 


ks 





delphia school run by the Society of 
2. In addition to her work to win 
rights for women Miss Anthony worked 





BEE ene: and against _______. 

3. The Amendment 
gave women the right to vote. 

4. The ____ Amendment gave 





Negroes citizenship rights. 
5. Susan Anthony was arrested be- 
cause she 


IV. COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


Mark each true statement T, 
false statement F. 

1. The C.E.D. is a trade association 
organized to prevent price-cutting in 
the automobile industry. 

2. Paul G. Hoffman, Chairman ot the 
C.E.D., says that unfulfilled consumer 
demand will keep manufacturers of 
radios, refrigerators, and washing ma- 
chines busy for years. 

3. In his opinion, small business men 
who employ only a few workers can do 
little to insure the country against wide- 
spread unemployment. 

4. He expects large sums to be spent 
on industrial plants and equipment 
which have been allowed to get out of 
repair since 1940. 

5. He maintains that aviation and the 
expansion of foreign markets will put 
an end to isolationism. 


V. VOTES FOR SOLDIERS 


Underscore the correct phrase. 
1. A short federal ballot was favored 


each 








by the majority of: (a) New Deal 
Democrats; (b) Southern Democrats; 
(c) Republicans. 

8. The 1942 soldier vote law has 
been attacked in some states on the 
ground that it: (a) is unconstitutional; 
(b) favors the party in power; (c) is 
undemocratic. 

8. On January 26, the President de- 
nounced: (a) the Eastland-Rankin Bill; 
(b) the Green-Lucas Bill; (c) Com- 
promise Federal-States’ Rights Bill. 

4. The compromise bill - finally 
adopted by Congress: (a) substituted 
a federal ballot for all state ballots; 
(b) abolished state laws requiring pay- 
ment of poll taxes; (c) provided free 
air mail service for delivery of ballots. 


® READING SIGNPOSTS 


COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC 

DEVELOPMENT 

Community Action for Postwar Jobs and 
Profits, Industrial Series No. 6, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce. Obtainable 
from U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

Your local community chairman of the 
CED can provide you with the following 
pamphlets: 

“Planning the Future of Your Business.” 

“How One Company Has Planned for 
Its Postwar Business Opportunities.” 

“Business Planning Now for V-Day.’ 

“Swinging into Action with a Postwar 
Program.” 


SPANISH ‘‘NEUTRALITY” ON TRIAL 


Mallan, L., “Franco’s Role in War and 
Peace,” Current History, October, *43. 

Del Vayo, J. Alvarez, “Spain’s Mounting 
Crisis,” Nation, Nov. 20, 1948. 

Villalba, A. Mendizabal, “Spanish Lab- 
yrinth: What Preceded Spain’s Civil War,” 
Commonweal, Dec. 3, 1943. 








COMPLETE 
B COLOR RANGE 


ERIC AN INDIA 


HIGGINS 


HIGGINS Lyn co. LE. 


There’s no guessing contest when you use Higgins American 
Drawing Inks in Colors. You pick the color you wish and relax 
— for Higgins Inks agree with the most modern color systems 
and intermix readily for any color system. Furthermore, there 
are no embarrassing changes in color from bottle to bottle; 
you get what you expect as shown on the handmade 
Higgins Drawing Ink Color Card. Send for one .. . it’s 
your COMPLETE COLOR RANGE. 

























271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN 15, WN. Y. 
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LETTERS from 
Gurls in the lewieel 








HARRIET 
DUBINS 


World Week 
here publishes the 
first of a series of 
letters from girls 
in the Navy, 
Army, and Ma- 
rines to friends back home. The follow- 
ing letter is from Harriet Dubins, a 
WAVE, and has been approved for 
publication by the Navy. 





Ann dear, 

As a WAVE, I feel that I am really 
“pitching in” and I love it. Those six 
weeks indoctrination (boot camp to you 
landlubbers) at the Naval Training 
School in New York City, were filled 
with learning the Navy way. I learned 
when to salute and when not to salute. 
I learned about the history of our Navy, 
how to recognize our various ships and 
aircraft, and even a new vocabulary. 

The floor isn’t a floor any more, it’s a 
deck. The walls are bulkheads and be- 
lieve it or not, the waste basket is a cir- 
cular file. “Muster” is the word we hear 
most often during training. We muster 
(fall in) for classes, for drills, for meals, 
for just about everything. At mess one 
noon we had frankfurters. One of the 
girls asked for mustard. What confusion! 
Half the group started to leave the table 
while the other half argued it couldn't 
possibly be time to muster. 

Graduated from boot school as a sea- 
man second class, I was ordered to Ce- 
dar Falls, Iowa. The thirty days Yeoman 
training there were equally filled with 
new things to do and new friends. There 
just hasn’t been time or occasion to be 
lonesome. 

I’ve almost forgotten to tell you about 
Captain’s inspection! How busy we 
were every Saturday morning policing 
our quarters. Incidentally, policing in 
the Navy is not chasing a burglar or 
directing traffic. It is simply cleaning 
up. On my first Saturday morning in 
Iowa, I remembered that we were ex- 
pected to know and recognize our Com- 
manding Officer. So while we stood at 
attention beside our bunks, I decided 
this would be an excellent opportunity 
to get “acquainted,” that I would sur- 


a feptitiously give the Captain the once 





over. Imagine how I felt when during 
inspection he turned to me and said: 
“You are the one being inspected, not 
I!” 

I have also discovered that in the 
Navy anything can happen. Late one 
afternoon I was asked to speak before 
a theater audience that evening to en- 
courage enlistments. Only two thousand 
persons would be there. Pride made me 
answer: “Why, of course, I shall be de- 
lighted.” But actually, I was scared to 
death. Surely they would hear my teeth 
knock and my knees chatter!!!! I had 
never talked to even a smail group. But, 
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Ann, I did it. The thought that it was 
not Harriet Dubins—but a Navy WAVE 
—was what made it possible. And that 
audience did not realize that it was my 
debut. The theater manager remarked 
how well the Navy trains the girls as- 
signed to recruiting duty. He didn’t 
know, and I didn’t tell him, that at Yeo- 
man school we learned about Navy cor- 
respondence, forms and records . . . not 
speeches. But being Navy has given me, 
and thousands of girls like me, new 
confidence and poise. 

Smooth sailing, 
Harriet. 








How to enjoy one party 
for six months (and longer!) 


RTIES ARE FUN...only they’re over 
so quickly! 
But not if you take pictures. Then the 
memory stays fresh as long as the pic- 
tures last, which is a long, long time. 
And every time you look at the pic- 
tures, you enjoy the party again! 

It’s the same way with lots of things 
... your school football games... the 
picnic with your best girl (or fellow) 
..» the clowns in the circus. 

So make photography your hobby 
..-it’s loads of fun. And to make sure 





you get good pictures, use Ansco film. 
Ansco is made to help you. Even if 


your exposures aren’t exactly right, 
chances are your pictures will come 
out the way you want them... because 
Ansco film makes up for little mis- 
takes. 

Get a roll of Ansco film today... 
take a roll of swell snapshots to- 
morrow! 

Ansco, Binghamton, New York. A 
Division of General Aniline & Film 
Corporation. 


Ansco film-cameras 





Here's a tip: get a copy of “Better Photog- 
raphy Made Easy”— a 60-page, illustrated 
booklet full of valuable hints that will help 


FORMERLY AGFA ANSCO 


you take really good pictures. Only 25¢ at 
your dealer’s, or write directly to Ansco, 
Binghamton, New York 











for YOUNG CAREERISTS 


Today Get Your VITAMINS with 
TOOTSIE V-M ... Tomorrow Be 
Ready for Your Big Opportunity . . . 


WHAT’S HOLDING YOU BACK... 


Too tired to study? Underweight? 
Nervous? No pep for good times? 
Start right now to fight these handicaps. Get the 
vitamins you need every day. Here’s how to take 

‘em and like ‘em... . 


Tootsie YV-M 


MAKES MILK TASTE LIKE TOOTSIE ROLLS 


This foamy chocolatey drink is simply delish! 
You stir it up in a jiffy with milk — either piping 
hot or frosty cold. And look what a wallop its 
vitamins pack! 


toorsic VeM Gives You... 


A — the ‘‘resistance vitamin’ ’ 
8B: — the ‘‘appetite vitamin’’ 
Bz — the ‘‘grow tall vitamin’’ 
D — the ‘‘sunshine vitamin’’ 
tron — the ‘‘red blood mineral’’ 
Plus valuable amounts of calcium, 
phosphorus and niacin. 


Two glasses supply full adult minimum daily require- 
ments. Get Tootsie V-M right away. Drink at least two 
glasses every day. Let it help you to success in the 
career you pick. a 


AT YOUR GROCER’S — 


NO RATION POINTS 


TOOTSIE 








N ORDER to establish a successful 
world organization of nations after the 


war, what sacrifices would you, as an ° 


American citizen, be willing to make? 

Would you agree to postwar ration- 
ing? An American Army of Occupation 
overseas? A world police force? In- 
creased taxation? Free trade? 

These and other questions were an- 
swered by 135,209 senior and junior 
high school students in a recent poll 
conducted by the Institute of Student 
Opinion under the sponsorship of Scho- 
lastic Magazines. To the questions listed 
above the majority of all student voters 
were willing to agree, although boy 
and girl opinions differed in several in- 
stances. The boys disapproved of in- 
creased taxation and free trade, while 
the girls approved. The girls reluctantly 
favored an American Army of Occupa- 
tion by a close vote of two per cent; 
the boys gave the same question their 
definite approval. 

To the remaining questions on the 
ballot both boys and girls were over- 
whelmingly opposed. They turned 
thumbs down on placing the Panama 
Canal under international contro]. To 
the question of a “flag of the world” 
flying above the Stars and Stripes the 
majority answered, “No, never!” 

The poll was conducted through the 
Institute’s membership of 1303 high 
school newspapers. The poll ballot, for- 
mulated with the help of a group of 
public opinion experts, was phrased as 
follows: 


The Ballot 


“It has been said that, if we are to 
establish a successful world organization 
of nations to prevent war, the American 
people must be willing to make the neces- 
sary personal and national sacrifices. In 
order to establish a world organization of 
nations, would you yourself, as an Amer- 
ican citizen, be willing or not willing: 

(a) to stay on a rationing system in 
this country for several years to help feed 
the starving people in other countries? 

(b) for part of the American Army to 
remain overseas, or be sent as replace- 


Student Poll on Postwar World Organization 


ments, for several years after the war to 
help establish order? 

(c) to pay more taxes for a few years 
while the new world organization was 
being formed, even if people in other 
countries couldn’t afford to pay as much? 

(d) to allow foreign goods to come into 
this country, free of tariff duties, and com- 
pete with the things we grow or make 
here, provided all other member nations 
of the world organization would grant us 
equal privileges? 

(e) to pool our army, navy, and air 
forces with those of other nations in order 
to establish a strong world police force 
under international control? 

(f) to place the Panama Canal under 
an international authority? 

(g) to see a “flag of the world” fly 
above the Stars and Stripes? 


Nationwide Results 


The national results are shown in the 
tabulation at bottom of page. 

After the poll had been taken in their 
respective schools, student reporters in- 
terviewed voters, asking the reasons for 
their opinions. Typical answers of ma- 
jority-opinion voters were: 

“We should continue rationing. In 
order to have a world without war, all 
nations must be well-fed and free from 
want. It is better for us to do without 
a little than to have others starving.” 

“An Army of Occupation will be 
needed to keep order. Let’s be sure we 
finish the job this time.” 

“We should pay more taxes rather 
than leave the war debt for future gen- 
erations.” 

“The removal of trade barriers would 
make more friendly relations among 
the nations of the world. It would help 
remove the causes of war.” 

“A world police force would be 
necessary to enforce internatéonal law.” 

“Placing the Panama Canal under in- 
ternational control would cause too 
much squabbling. We built it, paid for 
it, have done a good job of running it.” 

“The United States should always 
come first in our minds, and the Stars 
and Stripes should fly highest!” 





PERCENTAGE VOTE ON POSTWAR RESTRICTIONS 


a) Postwar rationing 

b) Army of Occupation 

Increased taxes 

d) Free trade 

e) World police force 

(f) Panama Canal under international 
control 

“Flag of the world” 


* Boys voted not willing here. 


Willing Not Willing Don’t Know 
76% 13% 11% 
49% 34% 17% 
89%" 36% 25% 
42%° 39% 19% 
50% 32% 18% 
20% 59% 21% 
20% 65% 15% 
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Laughs 





No Kicks 


The RAF mechanic was home on 
leave and met an old friend on the 
street. 

“Hello!” said the friend in surprised 
tones, noting the uniform. “I thought 
you were in the cavalry.” 

“I was, but I asked to be transferred.” 

“Whatever for?” asked the friend. 
“You were so keen on horses.” 

“So I was. But after an aeroplane 
throws you out, it doesn’t walk over 
and kick you.” 

Off the Cob 

During his Hollywood visit Vice 
President Wallace was introduced to 
Abbott and Costello. In the ensuing con- 
versation Mr. Wallace revealed him- 
self familiar with most of the highlights 
from their zany career. The comics were 
flattered. “How is it you remember when 
we started?” Bud asked incredulously. 
“That’s easy,” laughed the Vice Presi- 
dent. “I was Secretary of Agriculture 


then. Corn was my business, too!” 
Harriet Horne in N. Y. World-Telegram 


Re-SIGN 
A man was leaving a very expensive 
hotel. On the way out he noticed a 
sign which read: “Have you left any- 
thing?” He called the manager and 
said: “That sign is not accurate. It 
should read: ‘Have you anything left?” 


Three-in-One Answer 

The new office boy had been in- 
structed how to answer callers. Just be- 
fore noon a man asked, “Is the boss in?” 

“Are you a salesman, a bill collector, 
or a friend of his?” the boy inquired. 

“All three,” was the answer. 

“Well, he’s in a business conference. 
He’s out of town. Step in and see him.” 


Pts. and Sats. 


The arithmetic class was learning 
weights and measures. 

“What does milk come in?” asked the 
teacher. 

“In pints,” replied Prissy. 

“And what else?” 

“Oh, I know!” shouted Corky who 
had spent the summer on a farm. “In 
squirts.” 


Swello! 


Bob Hope: “Just received a card from 
a friend of mine who is working in a 


WIND, SAND, and OIL 
(Concluded from page 12) 


the sand as we read newspapers. Living 
for freedom, the Bedouins are so indi- 
vidualistic that they find it hard to co- 
operate with other Bedouin tribes. 

For this reason, they have had only 
tribal, not national unity, from the time 
of Mohammed until the early 1900s, 
when Ibn Saud (see Oct. 25, 1943 
issue) conquered the feuding Arab 
states of Hejaz, Hasa, and Asir, and 
fused them into Saudi Arabia. 

Ibn Saud has tried to stop the Bed- 
ouins’ nomadic life by starting farms 


to grow needed crops. Belonging to the 
Puritan Wahhabi sect, he has halted 
tribal thieving. 

He has installed electric lights and a 
radio station in Mecca, and mechanized 
part of his camel corps, He has revolu- 
tionized Bedouin life by granting U. S. 
oil companies 60-year rights to Saudi 
Arabian oil. 

With U. S. oil men have come re- 
frigerators, movies, laundries, and, 
above all, artesian wells. Just as wind 
and sand have made the Bedouin what 
he is and kept him that way for cen- 
turies, so oil may soon change him from 
a son of the Nejd to a man of the mod- 
ern world. 








| war plant. He writes: ‘Having wonder- 
pful time and a half!’” 





/ A SERGEANT HAS 


2 WHY IS AN ARROW SHIRT 
LIKE A GENERAL GRANT TANK? 
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*HOOKS’—A PRIVATE: HAS 
NONE. WHAT ARE HOOKS ? 


| LOOKS SOMETHING 


4. WHAT HAVE ARROW TIES 
AND WAR BONDS IN Common ? 


MEN OF 17—WEAR WINGS! JOIN THE AIR CORPS ENLISTED RESERVE TODAY! 
ANSWERS 














LIKE A 
PARROT. YES? 
No? 
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record of the 


Good Pictures” 
This 56-page book- 
let is published by 
Argus to help solve 
the problems of 
exposures, lens, 
films, etc. Get your 
copy by sending 
25¢ to Argus, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 
Dept. Y. 











ACH picture you 
take of WAACS, WAVES or SPARS, 
Soldiers, Sailors or Airmen, is a 
good picture of Americans at war. 
Your Argus will give you a personal 
determination of 
Americans to win the war. 


Fine American Cameras 


\= 


AWARDED TO PLANT 8 
OPTICAL DIVISION 


argus 











“Hitters 


fe Ca 


The most timely 
pinch-hitter in Base- 
bal! today — after 19 
years of competition 
— Joe's opinion of a 
man or a bat is 
worth listening tol 
Like other Champs, 
he's a Louisville Slug- 
ger user! Look for 
the written signature 
of a famous batter 
on the bat you buy — 
only Louisville 
Sluggers have 
them, 


Buy More 
War Bonds 


«A 


# 

Ask your Deal- 
er or send 5¢ to 
Dept. S-32 tor 
this new Book. 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO. 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 


are Made” 





— 
LLERIOHR ORADSET C' 
Cuisine 


FAMOUS SLUGGER 
TAR BOOK  -—) isa 





SLUGGER BATS 


FOR 


Scholastic advertisements are guides to 
education, health or fun. They are worthy 
of your attention. Please remember to men- 
tion Scholastic when writing to advertisers. 


BASEBALL 


& SOFTBALL 

































Touching Every Base 


NCE in the good old days of gas- 


oline, rubber tires and 50-cent 
steaks, spring training used to be a 
three-base picnic for our big league 
baseball players. 

In Florida, Texas, and California, 
they biffed baseballs under warm, blue 
skies, fished or golfed to their hearts’ 
content and ate like horses in big hotels. 

Today all that is a beautiful dream. 
Our ball players now do their spring 
training up North. The only fishing they 
do is after bad balls, and instead of eat- 
ing like horses, they watch their plates 
carefully to see that they’re not eating 
horses. 

Because of the war, it is unpatriotic 
to travel unnecessarily. By training in 
the North, the teams save nearly 3,000,- 
000 miles of travel. 

Pinch-hitting for Florida as the most 
popular state for baseball camps is 
Indiana. Six teams are training in the 
Hoosier State. The St. Louis Cardinals 
are farthest “South” — Cairo, Ill. Way 
up North in Medford, Mass., are the 
Boston Red Sox. 

Some of the teams, like the Cincinnati 
Reds and the Washington Senators, 
have gone collegiate, pitching camp on 
college or school campuses. Others, like 
the Yankees, are getting in their chilly 
licks at famous vacation spots. 


Old Folks at Camp 


Practically every team has been 
batted hard by the draft. A few clubs 
are still wondering what they'll use for 
extra infielders or pitchers. Many of 
the camps look like old-folks’ homes 
on visitors’ day. Gaffers like Pepper 
Martin, age 40, are rubbing elbows with 
4-F’ers and 17-year-old “babies.” No 
one will be either too young or too old 
to play baseball this year. 

Take the Yankees, for example. Gone 
with the draft are outfielders Charlie 
Keller, Johnny Lindell and Roy Weath- 
erly; catchers Bill Dickey and Ken 
Sears; star infielders Bill Johnson and 
Joe Gordon; and _ pitcher-of-the-year 
Spud Chandler and ace lefty Marius 
Russo. 

But manager Joe McCarthy isn’t kick- 
ing — he still has his bat-boy. 

About the only thing you can be 
sure of is that the teams will show up 
on opening day. The baseball you'll see 
will not be as good as in former years. 
But it stil] will be the best in the world. 

— HERMAN MasINn 
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SKIN 


Don’t risk making surface pimples worse by 
icking them. Instead, thinly cover each wit 
clean. leaving some on overnight, if necessary. 





It hardly shows on the skin; gitls can ap 1 
make-up right over Poslam. The powerfu 
properties of this CONCENTRATED ointment 
work wonders in easing that itch, and reducing 
that red, angry look; it’s brought swift, happy 
relief to thousands during 37 successful years. 
Only 50¢, all druggists. 

FREE: Generous sample, write to Poslam, 
Dept. 13-B, 254 W. 54 St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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CROSSWORD PUZZLE CONTEST 


You can win one 





See last week's issue 
(April 3rd) for details! 
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YOULp pr SORRY! 


If you don’t get your copy of 
BEST HIGH SCHOOL WRITING 


There are only a limited number of 
copies left of this swell book of: 


Short stories 
Interesting Articles 
Biographical 
Sketches 
Humorous selections 
and poems 
written by high school students like your- 
self . . . these selections won prizes in the 
SCHOLASTIC AWARDS competitions in 
1941. This is the last edition published 
before the start of the war . . . you'll want 
to read it again and again. 
150 pages — handy size — board cover. 
49 prize-winning selections! 
Original Price NOW REDUCED TO 


$2.00 a copy $1.50 a copy 
While our supply of numbered copies lasts! 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
—A Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES— 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y 
1 enclose $1.50 for a copy of BEST HIGH 
SCHOOL WRITING described above. 
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Address 
City P.O. Zone No._— 
SWJ-4-10-44 
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You and Your Job 
By Evelyn Steele 


Vocational Guidance Editor 











The Merchant Marine Corps 


T is not mere chance that the U. S. 

Merchant Marine Corps is attracting 
the highest type of young Americans 
from all over the country. First, its 
training program is unique among the 
services in that it sends men into thea- 
tres of action while they are still stu- 
dents. Second, it offers young men a 
double-barreled opportunity to serve 
their country in a hazardous, much- 
needed capacity during wartime, and 
a new career in the peacetime merchant 
marine. 

More than 1500 Merchant Marine 
deck and engineering officers have been 
graduated from the U. S. Merchant Ma- 
rine Academy during the past two years. 
The boy who chooses a Merchant Ma- 
fine career begins as a cadeét-midship- 
man at the Academy. If you can qualify, 
you are in for a tough but exciting pro- 
gram for the wartime training course 
has been streamlined from four years 
to eighteen months. 

The basic, or preliminary course of 


23 


training for cadets inclides instruction 
in swimming, rowing, and the handling 
of lifeboats under both sail and oars. 
You will also learn visual signalling by 
semaphore, flashing light and _inter- 
national flags. Instruction in seaman- 
ship, rules of the road, and cargo stow- 
age will be part of the stiff three-month 
course. You will learn the names of the 
important knots and splices and how to 
make them. You will learn navigation 
and naval customs and traditions. 

The adventurous part of your train- 
ing begins with serving aboard ship as 
a regular member of the ship’s comple- 
ment. As a paid member of the crew 
you will stand watches and carry out 
regular officer’s duties. At the end of 
six months at sea you will go to the 
Academy for nine months of intensive 
advanced training. Eighteen months as 
an officer candidate and you will be 
ready to sit for examination for your 
Third Mate or Third Assistant Engineer 
license. An Ensign’s commission in the 
U. S. Naval Reserve and Merchant Ma- 
rine Reserve is yours if you pass. Then 
you may take your place as a ship’s 
officer. 

If you want to follow the sea as a 
career, investigate the opportunities in 
the U. S. Merchant Marine. Read 
“Young Salts, Ahoy!” in Collier's, Octo- 
ber 9, 1943, for an inside picture of 
the Merchant Marine Academy. 








following 
the films 


¥”Tops, don’t miss ““Worthwhile “So-so 


THE SULLIVANS. (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox. Produced by Sam 
Jaffe. Directed by Lloyd Ba- 
con.) 


a 


Most stories of true heroism are sim- 
ple ones, and the story of the five 
brothers from Iowa is no exception. It 
bs, first and foremost, a picture of Ameri- 
can home life. Although it ends in trag- 
edy, there is more humor than tragedy 
in its telling. 

You are introduced to the Sullivan 
brothers when they are babies, and you 
Watch them grow to young manhood in 





ahome rich in affection and sympathy. 
The boys grow up, one of them marries 
-and-all enlist in the Navy the morn- 
ing after Pearl Harbor. Since they were 
together all their brief lives, it seems fit- 
tng that they should die together in 
the Pacific. 

The boys are played by John Alvin, 
ohn Campbell, Eddie Ryan, George 
Merman, Jr., and James Cardwell. We 
ink you will like Thomas Mitchell as 









the father, and Anne Baxter as Al Sulli- 
van’s wife. 


UP IN ARMS. (RKO. Directed 
“i by Elliot Nugent. Produced by 
Samuel Goldwyn.) 


Danny Kaye is something new and 
delightfully different in movie comedi- 
ans. He’s a one-man show, and in our 
opinion, the hour and three-quarters 
that Up in Arms lasts is far too short. 

The story (what story?) is about a 
hypochondriac who gets drafted, From 
there on, while your ears ring and your 
senses reel, the Army tries to make a 
soldier out of Danny as he sings, dances, 
slithers, and gibbers his way through 
this hilarious parody of a musical com- 
edy. Dinah Shore is in the picture, too, 
giving out with all kinds of old black 
magic. 

All this mirth and madness is in 
Technicolor, If you haven't any incisions 
to get in the way of a good laugh — run, 
don’t walk, to the nearest showing of 
Up in Arms. For our money, Danny 
Kaye is very much O. K.! 





So? 
Question: What would you call a 
tailor if you didn’t know his name? 
Answer: Mr. So and So. 
























Rivalry is. 


good for 
Mortals % | 


seme 




















The rhymster of Attica 
was “on the beam” 
when he gave this gem 
of philosophy to his fol- 
lowers. 


Determination to do a job 
better than others can do 
it stirs ambition, and this 
latter quality is always a 
powerful asset to youth. 


Whatever the task to be 
done, the right measure 
of enthusiasm and com- 
petitive spirit always is 
a spur to success. 





NEWARK, NEW JERSE) 














Every island that American boys have wrested 
away from the Japs is a tribute not only to their 
courage but to their condition—their buoyant ener- 
gy that has been as great a weapon as guns and 
tanks. And it is a tribute, too, to the American 
way of life—the clean, vigorous sports that have 
been the training ground for building the spirit 


and the energy for which American Youth is noted. 
* 

These are days when everyone needs more energy— 

and more energy food. Let “MR. PEANUT” show 

you the way to enjoy your vitamins—with a big 

bagful of fresh, crisp, stamina-building Planters 

Peanuts—one of the best of all energy foods. 











BIG 22,000-WORD WEBSTER DICTIONARY! JUST SEND 15c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! | 


Here’s your chance to get—practically as a gift— 
a big, complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary, 
containing 378 pages, 22,000 definitions, and 12 
special sections, including a digest of military 


and naval facts. Just mail 15c and two empty 
5e Planters Bags or 15c and two 5c Planters 
Jumbo Block Wrappers to PLANTERS, Dept. 
15S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and a copy is yours. 











